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RELIGION IN JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


NSTRUMENTALISM as a term of reproach has been 
applied to the philosophy of Mr. Dewey. We believe, on 
the contrary, that in whatsoever sense instrumentalism 

is an evil it is something in our lives which Mr. Dewey has 
most persistently been striving to correct. 

To recognize the fact that men devise instruments and use 
them to attain desired ends, and must do so in order to live in 
the human way, cannot be called “‘instrumentalism” in any in- 
vidious sense. That fact is so manifest that every one recog- 
nizes it. Instrumentalism as an evil can only be an undue glori- 
fication of instruments, giving them an exalted place which 
is more than their due, or asserting that certain realities are 
instrumental when they are not. In case of Mr. Dewey his in- 
sistence that philosophies, and concepts generally, find their 
chief importance in serving as instruments is probably chiefly 
responsible for setting his philosophy before the world as in- 
strumentalism. 

Instrumentalism in a bad sense, we have said, is giving un- 
due importance to instruments or attributing instrumentality 
to matters that are not instruments. But these are just the 
common evils of life which Mr. Dewey has been most earnest- 
ly trying to overcome. Consider some cases of instrumentalism 
which are seriously pernicious. For example, we find that fire 
is useful to cook food and keep us warm, and we use it in that 
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way. But in the course of time this instrumental function of 
fire so focuses our attention upon fire and deepens our interest 
in it that we place it upon an altar, worship it, and sacrifice hu- 
man beings by the hundred to express our reverence for it. 
‘Yhat is a case of perverting our interest in the fire and our use 
of it insuch a way as to constitute a great evil which might well 
be called “instrumentalism,” It is a perversion of the instru- 
mental function of fire. It is quite probable that the lyric fancy 
of man, rather than his practical interest in instruments, led 
him thus to glorify fire. But his fancy would not have fastened 
on fire if the instrumental function of fire in his life had not 
drawn his attention to it. 

But let us take another case of perverted instrumentalism 
which is much nearer home. Our economic and industrial sys- 
tem is a gigantic instrument for producing goods to satisfy the 
wants of men. Our machines, our laboratories and techniques, 
our finance, our executive organizations, should serve this end. 
But we are rapidly coming to treat this titanic instrument in 
very much the same way the primitive man treated fire. In- 
stead of using the economic and industrial system to provide 
goods for the wants of men, we are using the wants of men to 
provide consumption so that the machines can be kept going 
and the system working. Thus we pervert the instrument by 
glorifying it out of all proportion to its due, and sacrifice men 
to it in far greater number than the primitive sacrificed his fel- 
lows to fire. This is another case of instrumentalism in the evil 
sense. 

But underneath all other perversions of the instrument there 
is the most fundamental perversion of all. This basic evil, 

. which lies at the root of all the others, is what Mr. Dewey per- 
sistently attacks. It may be described in a general way after 
some such fashion as this. There are certain fascinating, not 
to say blissful, experiences which come to men as they fulfil 
the functions of life and devise and use instruments by which 


the distinctively human way of life is conducted. When the 
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delight to be found in these experiences is clearly recognized, 
men tend to cultivate the experience for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment it yields and in disregard of the bearing it has on the rest 
of life, They treat it as an end in itself. They wrench it out of 
its rightful function and make it serve other ends that may be 
pernicious, or no ends at all. 

In other ages, and to a large degree still, men justified this 
procedure by a kind of rationalization. They construct a myth 
which makes it appear that this experience has great impor- 
tance in some other realm beyond the world of observable con- 
sequences and physical operations. Since they seek and cherish 
it as an end in itself, that is, without regard to observable con- 
sequences and without regard to anything that can be achieved 
by physical operations, they feel it necessary to justify this 
perversion and make it seem not a perversion, by holding that 
this experience gives them access to a supernatural, or nou- 
menal, or otherwise transcendent, realm. In highly sophisti- 
cated ages, however, such as ours js coming to be, these myths 
and rationalizations are sloughed off and men brazenly, with- 
out feeling the need of any justification, seek enjoyments with- 
out paying any attention to their instrumental function, that 
is to say, the contribution which such ways of enjoyment may 
have for the other interests of human living. This brings on 
epicureanism, decadence, and the disintegration of that or- 
ganized system of mutually sustaining activities which is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance and furtherance of life. In- 
strumentalism in the good sense is the cure and prevention of 
this evil. 

In philosophy the delightful experience which is thus 
wrenched from its rightful function in the conduct of life is 
the enjoyment found in constructing and contemplating sys- 
tems of propositions which are perfectly consistent and co- 
herent, so that you can start at the beginning and think 
through the end of the system with the superb clarity and 
undeviating accuracy of pure reason. Such systems are won- 
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derful playthings. They stir the lyric fancy of philosophic 
minds much as fire stirred the fancy of primitive minds. They 
arouse the ardent enthusiasm of philosophers much as our 
splendid system of economic production inflames the imagi- 
nation of engineers, financiers, and executives. Consequently 
in the past, in more naive times than ours, philosophers re- 
vered such a system of propositions as being God himself or as 
revealing God or in some way constituting values which were 
the supreme ends of life—ends in themselves. It was the old 
adoration of the fire upon the altar. It is the same impulse 
which leads communistic Russia to revere economic produc- 
tion as a God. Some modern philosophers are too sophisticat- 
ed for this, but they are guilty of the same perversion. They 
atiribute to these systems of propositions a value similar to the 
value which the vové attributes to sex. 

In certain circles of present-day religion the function of life 
thus perverted is not fire nor economic production nor a sys- 
tem of propositions, but a kind of experience called “religious 
experience” or “inner experience.’’ This experience is held to 
be God, or the unique manifestation of God, or somehow the 
presentation or representation of those values which should be 
sovereign over all the rest of life. Now there is a kind of ex- 
perience (which is the experience sometimes meant by the reli- 
gious, although not always) in which the individual is most 
blissfully sensitized to the qualitative richness of the world 
about him. This experience certainly has an important func- 
tion to fulfil in the conduct of life. But to set it apart as some- 
how being God or representing God or giving access to God or 
constituting value as the rest of life cannot, the rest of life be- 
ing subordinated as mere means to this, while this is means to 
nothing else, to set it on an altar as the primitive man set fire, 
the business man sets money, or the engineer sets economic 
production, or the philosopher a system of propositions, is to 
be guilty again of the old perversion which gives rise to most 
of the evils in life which might be avoided. This is the evil 
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which Mr. Dewey opposes in all his work, but especially in his 
The Quest for Certainty. 

The kind of certainty which is condemned is that which phi- 
losophers have sought by developing a system of propositions 
by logical and mathematical principles from certain original 
axioms which are held to be incontrovertible. Mr. Dewey has 
no objection to such systems, mathematical and logical, pro- 
vided they are used rightly. Such systems of propositions we 
must have in order to analyze situations, to observe the condi- 
tions and consequences of physical operations, to make infer- 
ences from what we have observed, to devise new and better 
operations. In short, we must have such systems of proposi- 
tions before we can have anything to investigate or any way 
of investigating it or any intelligent striving after higher val- 
ues. Therefore, as long as a deductive system is properly used, 
it is indispensable for the intelligent conduct of life. 

But Mr. Dewey objects when such a deductive system is be- 
lieved to constitute, or to make known to us, a realm of su- 
preme importance where the highest values can be sought and 
found by contemplation or ratiocination or intuition or any 
other method than that of observation and physical opera- 
tions. The highest values that ever are to be achieved must 
be achieved by physical operations. The mathematical and 
logical systems are indispensable tools in this supreme enter- 
prise of human life. But when these systems are set up as ob- 
jects of supreme devotion in themelves, or as revealers of a 
realm where greatest values must be sought and found by an- 
other method than the only one by which highest values can 
be attained, then we make the old disastrous blunder that hu- 
man life is always making. 

The deductive system of ideas in which the philosophers 
have sought their certainty may give aesthetic satisfaction. 
The completeness, symmetry, and consistency of a system of 
ideas logically developed from accepted premises may well 
give exquisite aesthetic delight to men of certain intellectual 
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bent. But to think the aesthetic experience we derive from 
such propositions is an experience of transcendent beauty shin- 
ing forth from the realm of ultimate reality is error, he de- 
clares. Furthermore, such a system in itself, apart from its in- 
strumental application to the practical problems presented by 
the physical world, does not solve any problems, although we 
may use it to give us the feeling that all our problems are 
solved. Also, such a system does not give us an object which is 
worthy of any man’s devotion, except as an instrument to be 
used in making observations, physical operations, and infer- 
ences. When such a system is revered as an object of greatest 
value, we have again the old betrayal of the great venture of 
human living. 

Mr. Dewey’s instrumentalism, if you want to call it that, 
consists in the claim that everything should be both instru- 
mental and consummatory. Nothing should be regarded as an 
end in itself if by that you mean that it should be sought, re- 
vered, or enjoyed without regard to what it contributes to the 
rest of life. On the contrary, everything should be valued in 
the light of what it contributes to the rest of life. If we enjoy 
anything, do anything, revere anything, without regard to its 
effect upon other concerns, we are sure, sooner or later, to in- 
terfere with the increase of the good. For anything enjoyed, 
done, or revered in such a reckless, abandoned manner as that 
will mess the program by which life can be improved. 

Thus far we have considered the negative side of Mr. 
Dewey’s teaching. Let us now turn to the positive side. We 
are chiefly interested in the kind of religion which Mr. Dewey 
advocates. For Mr. Dewey does advocate a religion, contrary 
to the opinion of some, and does so very explicitly and very 
earnestly. Indeed, we believe his entire philosophy, rightly 
understood, is an exposition of a religious way of living. In the 
book of his which we are now chiefly considering, The Quest 
for Certainty, his most explicit statements about this religious 
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way of living are to be found in the last chapter, on pages 303 
to end of the book. 

This religion which Mr. Dewey advocates consists in giving 
supreme devotion to the highest possibilities of value which 
the existing world can yield without knowing specifically what 
these possibilities are. We do not know them because we do 
not know, except in a very partial and tentative manner, what 
is the nature of this existing world which carries the possibili- 
ties. All further knowledge must be left to the labor of scien- 
tific investigation; and any claim to have knowledge by any 
other method is an illusion. But religion is passionate devo- 
tion to the best there is, even while still it is unknown. Reli- 
gion must make use of the best knowledge we have. But if it is 
to retain its rightful function and power it must not identify 
itself with any form of knowledge, for all knowledge is more or 
less tentative and subject to constant reconstruction. The es- 
sence of religion is immediate realization that there is this un- 
known best, and passionate devotion to it, regardless of the 
fallibility of all our knowledge. Religion becomes “invincible” 
when it (1) lays aside all claim to knowledge other than can be 
attained by scientific method and (2) gives supreme allegiance 
of life to the possible best even while it is still unknown. Sucha 
religion does not depend for its vitality and power upon the 
truth of any specific belief or upon the success of any projected 
program of action, but forever stings to passionate quest be- 
cause of its mystic devotion to the best there is or ever can be. 
We say “mystic devotion” because it is realization without 
specific knowledge. This driving propulsion of religion should 
be intelligently directed by scientific method, but the drive will 
not depend upon the correctness of scientific specifications or 
upon the success of the scientific program. Thus the function 
of religion in life is to provide the invincible striving and un- 
quenchable zest; the function of science is to provide the spec- 
ifications for the guidance of this striving. The function of 
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philosophy is to formulte a theory to guide this total enterprise 
of human living. 

Let us try to develop the fuller meaning of this way of reli- 
gion, following up implications which, so far as we know, Mr. 
Dewey has not developed, and reaching conclusions which he 
might or might not support. 

The “possibilities of existence” is a vague expression. We 
cannot concern ourselves with the totality of existence for sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, it is altogether too vast and com- 
plex. Furthermore, a great part of it is apparently too trivial, 
negligible or neutral in its bearing upon any interests we may 
entertain to be of any concern to us. Also, Mr. Dewey would 
say, it is too pluralistic, multiform, chaotic, and conflicting to 
be considered a practicable object with which to work for any- 
thing. 

So the first thing we must do is to isolate or distinguish that 
particular form or aspect of existence which bears these possi- 
bilities for which we want to work. Doubtless the process or 
processes which carry these possibilities must be brought to 
light by the method through which anything else is learned 
about existence, namely, by observing the conditions and con- 
sequences of physical operations. But the human race through- 
out its history has been making such observations and opera- 
tions in a more or less desultory manner. Above all, the several 
sciences have been doing it; and physics, most successfully. 
Out of all this we ought to be able to form some idea of what 
process or processes going on in existence are the most promis- 
ing and hence the ones in which we must make our observations 
and operations in search of greatest values. We say “in which” 
we are to operate, for any process which carries highest possi- 
bilities for us must be one in which we play some part; other- 
wise we can have no part in the values it may bring forth. 

First let us ask, Do these processes in which we must work to 
seek and to achieve the highest possibilities of value constitute 
any kind of unity, or are they essentially discrete and plural? 
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Let us first assume that they are discrete and plural, and let us 
consider several of them. 

Most people would admit that human intelligence is at least 
one process going on in existence which must play some part in 
bringing forth whatever highest values existence may have to 
offer. Certainly human intelligence is the factor about which 
Mr. Dewey seems to have most to say. But to say that human 
intelligence always functions in such a way as to bring forth 
the highest values is to make a statement so flagrantly false as 
to be absurd. Of course one can arbitrarily define intelligence 
as that which does bring forth highest values; and then, by 
definition, the question is settled. But intelligence, as that 
word is ordinarily understood, is often exercised by scoundrels 
to tear down and destroy what is most precious. Unquestion- 
ably intelligence is one factor in that which brings forth the 
highest values, but it is intelligence only when intelligence 
interacts in the right way with innumerable other factors. 
Therefore what is really important is not so much intelligence 
as it is this required kind of interaction between intelligence 
and other elements. 

Still again, most people would say that biological evolution 
is a necessary factor in bringing forth higher values. But to 
say that biological evolution always, simply because it is evo- 
lution, brings forth ever higher values is to make a statement 
as absurd as was the like claim for intelligence. It is not bio- 
logical evolution taken by itself as discrete and separate, but 
only biological evolution interacting in a certain way with 
many other factors, one of which must be intelligence. Or, if 
intelligence has not yet come into existence, it can be biological 
evolution only as it issues in intelligence. 

Still again, the biological functioning of the organism with 
its cells, viscera, and adaptive reaction to the environment, in- 
cluding other organisms, is a factor which all would admit must 
enter into the process which brings forth highest values. But 
here again it plainly is not biological organic functioning as 


<a 
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such. Just because an organism is functioning does not mean 
that values are being sustained or promoted. It is only when 
the functioning of the organism rightly interacts with many 
other factors, including biological evolution and intelligence, 
that there is anything of value. 

Another indispensable factor in the process promoting value 
is the smooth working of social institutions. But these do not 
promote values, no matter how smoothly they work, if this 
working does not interact in right way with the other factors 
we have mentioned and with many we have not mentioned. 

Still again, the social heritage as it is accumulated genera- 
tion after generation is a necessary factor. But the mere ac- 
cumulation of a social heritage does not inevitably bring forth 
any increase of value. It may, on the contrary, diminish or 
destroy values so that, as a consequence of this accumulating 
heritage, values become less and less. Values are promoted by 
the sociaf heritage only as this accumulating heritage rightly 
interacts with intelligence, biological evolution, organic func- 
tioning, the smooth working of institutions, and much else. 

The same is true of science with all its techniques for re- 
search and achievement. Science, no matter how rapidly it 
may develop and powerful it may become, does not increase 
values unless it interacts in the right way with the other forms 
of intelligence which cannot be called science, as well as with 
the other factors mentioned above. 

The same is true of earth and sun and air and food and shel- 
ter and health and everything else which may be mentioned as 
indispensable factors in the process of existence yielding value 
and the increase of value. None of these factors constitutes 
value, and none of them sustains or promotes value by itself 
alone. Neither do they constitute, sustain, or promote value 
when they are taken all together unless they interact on one 
another in the right way. In fact, it is not these several discrete 
and separate factors at all which sustain and promote value, 
but it is a kind of interaction between them all. 
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What, then, is that process of existence which sustains and 
promotes values to the maximum? It is one very distinctive 
sort of interaction going on between intelligence, organic evo- 
lution, functioning of the organism, social heritage, social insti- 
tutions, climate, soil, etc. It is not the total interaction going 
on between these factors, but only one kind of interaction. 
Thus we reach the conclusion that if we are to find what it is 
in existence which sustains and promotes values, and hence 
what it is in which and with which we must work if we would 
achieve values to the utmost, we must search for it not as 
plural, not as consisting of various different things taken sep- 
arately, but we must search for one single kind of process, a 
process of interaction between many different factors. 

The several different factors that enter into this process of 
interaction, such as earth, air, social heritage, institutions, the 
sciences, organic functioning, and so on, have their important 
function; and we must deal with them. But if we do so in such 
a way as to promote values, we must always do it with a view 
to promoting a certain kind of interaction between them. 
Hence it is this interaction which is the object of our supreme 
concern. To this process of interaction we must adjust our 
lives. In it we must play our part, and to it we must give our 
devotion. 

But what is the nature of this interaction to which we have 
constantly referred? To answer that question we must have 
some idea of what constitutes value. When we find out what 
value is, we shall be able to say, in a general way, what is the 
nature of this distinctive kind of interaction which sustains 
and promotes value, for this is the process of existence to which 
we must conform and to which we must give our lives if ever 
we are to attain the fullest measure of value which existence 
can yield. 

In stating what constitutes value in the view of Mr. Dewey, 
we shall not follow closely any statement he has made. He has 
written many scattered articles upon the subject, not always 
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holding exactly the same view. We shall state a theory of the 
nature of value without trying to say what Mr. Dewey would 
say or trying to agree with him, but stating a doctrine which 
we believe is not essentially different from his view. 

The raw material out of which value is made consists of en- 
joyments. But mere enjoyments, taken as so many experti- 
ences, do not constitute values. One may derive enjoyment 
from committing a murder, torturing another human person, 
singing a song, or writing a poem. But the mere fact that en- 
joyment is experienced does not mean that there is value. 
Value is only that particular kind of enjoyment which is de- 
rived from my judgment that what I am doing is a sustaining 
and promoting function within a whole system of mutually sus- 
taining and mutually enhancing enjoyments. In order that an 
experience constitute genuine value, two things must be true 
of it: (1) It must be causally efficacious in promoting the most 
inclusive system of interdependent and mutually enhancing 
enjoyments, (2) I must have knowledge of this fact and de- 
rive my enjoyment of the experience from this knowledge of 
its function in sustaining or promoting the system. 

Thus my enjoyment must be derived from the meaning of 
what I do, if it is to be a case of value. Value is enjoyment de- 
rived from this particular kind of meaning, or, otherwise stat- 
ed, from this particular kind of judgment. In order that there 
can be value, the conditions and consequences of enjoyments, 
both my own diverse enjoyments and the enjoyments of others 
must interact on one another in such a way as to determine 
one another. The more pervasive, potent, and complicated is 
this mutually determining interaction, the greater is the value 
we can experience providing we search out the ways and means 
(1) of so adjusting our enjoyments as to make them mutually 
sustaining and mutually enhancing and (2) of making each 
individual cognizant of his functional participation in the 
system as a whole, The fatter is a problem of the right kind of 


education, not to say religious education. 
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Thus the individual, by shaping his own enjoyment in such 
a way as to promote and generate a whole system of mutually 
sustaining and mutually enhancing enjoyments, finds in his 
own enjoyment not only an immediate experience but a mean- 
ing which enables him to participate in the system as a whole. 
He cannot have all these other enjoyments which enter into 
the system, as immediate experiences of his own; but he can 
have the value of them in the sense that he knows they are 
causally connected with his own immediate experience and 
hence constitute the meaning of his present experience. 

It should be noted that when we have such a system we may 
find enjoyment in experiences which, without the system, 
would not be enjoyable at all.. These experiences become en- 
joyable when we experience them as sustaining and promoting 
a system of enjoyments. They become enjoyable by virtue of 
their function in this system. Enjoyments do not constitute 
value when they merely happen to an individual in such a way 
that he does not recognize any interaction between them and 
other enjoyments of such sort that they mutually sustain and 
mutually enhance one another. It is only when we judge that 
our present experience does enter into such a process of inter- 
action, and when our enjoyment of it is colored by that judg- 
ment, that we can be said to experience “value.” Thus judg- 
ment “‘enstates value” to use one of Mr. Dewey’s own phrases. 

As a test case, let us take the feeling of having committed 
one’s se)f§ comp)etely to the most important concern that can 
possibly engage the life of man. This is one of the most satisfy- 
ing, not to say blissful, experiences which an individual can 
undergo. It is pre-eminently the religious experience, to use a 
much abused and misinterpreted word; for religion is precise- 
ly reacting to something as though it were worthy of the su- 
preme devotion of all human living. Now this feeling of com- 
mitment is a very common experience among the insane. A 
“sense of mission” is one of the frequent characteristics of in- 


sanity. Such an experience may be wholly without value, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Dewey, no matter how ecstatic it may be. It 
becomes a value only when the ecstasy takes on that added 
quality which arises when the individual sees how the condi- 
tions and consequences of what he is doing are causally related 
to other enjoyments in such a way as to constitute a most in- 
clusive system of mutual support and mutual enhancement. 


Without intelligent judgment of this sort there is no value, no 
matter how much ephemeral ecstasy there may be. The same 


is true of love, friendship, tasty food, and all the rest. 


If you wish to cal) any enjoyment taken as an immediate 
experience, and without regard to such judgment, a “‘value,” 
of course you can, says Mr. Dewey. But if by “value” you 
mean something that can be sought intelligently, something 
that can be increased indefinitely, something that can be cul- 
tivated, controlled, measured, and compared, then you cannot 
identify value with casual experiences of enjoyment without 
regard to judgment concerning their conditions and conse- 
quences, for without mutual adjustment of the conditions and 
consequences of our enjoyments there is no way to seek value 
intelligently, no way to control or cultivate it, no way inten- 
tionally to increase it or to judge between enjoyments as to 
which is better or worse. 

Value, then, is any enjoyment which sustains and promotes 
a system most inclusive of other enjoyments and has that qual- 
ity of enjoyment which comes from the judgment that it sus- 
tains this relationship to other enjoyments. The value of ex- 
istence is increased by increasing this system of mutual inter- 
dependence and support among all enjoyments actual and pos- 
sible. 

The highest possibilities of value which existence can be 
made to yield are achieved just in so far as five requirements 
are met. 

The first of these five is to modify the physical, physiologi- 


cal, psychological, and social conditions under which we ex- 


perience our enjoyments in such way that each enjoyment is 
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more causally effective in promoting other enjoyments. In 
other words, our enjoyments must be bound together so that 


they enhance one another in ever more subtle, potent, and per- 


vasive ways. 
The second requirement is that the system be so designed 


that wide reaches of experience which would otherwise be 


dreary or trivia] or painfu) become positively enjoyable be- 
cause of the knowledge of the important function which they 


fill in this most inclusive system of mutual enhancement and 
mutual support, 

The third requirement is to make the system inclusive of a 
greater number of enjoyments, ideally of all enjoyments. The 
value of existence is increased in proportion as the system be- 
comes inclusive of all enjoyments, past, present, and future. 
That, of course, would require the exclusion from existence of 
all enjoyments which cannot be made to fit into any sort of 
inclusive system of mutual support and mutual enhancement. 

If my present experience is enjoyed because of its causal ef- 
ficacy in promoting other enjoyments, then those other enjoy- 
ments are mine to that degree and in that form. The meal an- 
other man eats can never give me the gustatory pleasure it 
gives him. But the immediate gustatory pleasure does not con- 
stitute value,as Mr. Dewey is considering it. The value of the 
mea) is experienced by the man only when his enjoyment takes 
on that modification which ensues from his judgment that it 
fills a function in a whole system of mutually sustaining and 
mutually enhancing enjoyments. 

Now this kind of value is something which I can share with 
the man who eats the meal. With this understanding of the 
nature of value, the distinction between my value and the 
other man’s value breaks down. If my value consists in the 
experience of doing something to sustain and promote the total 
system of enjoyments, and if the other man’s value also con- 
sists in doing something to sustain and promote that same to- 
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tal system, then the distinction between his value and my value 
ceases to be important. 

Therefore, when we say that the third requirement for in- 
creasing the value of existence is to multiply the enjoyments 
which enter into the system we do not have to consider the dis- 
tinction between his enjoyments and mine. 

The fourth requirement for increasing the value of existence 
is to expand this system of mutual support and mutual en- 
hancement of enjoyments throughout space and time. Time is 
much more important than space, for it offers greater possibil- 
ities for expansion. How much of the past and how much of 
the future do I take into consideration in judging and so in ap- 
preciating the value of my present experience? This scope of 
time is a fourth element entering in to what we have called the 
“expansion” of the system. 

Last of all, the individual must be so educated and other- 
wise so equipped and conditioned that he can use the best 
methods for ascertaining the causal efficacy of what he does 
when he does anything to sustain and promote the system 
which constitutes the value. If the individual cannot judge the 
efficacy of his act in sustaining and promoting the system that 
constitutes value, then he does not have any experience of 
value at all, no matter how blissful may be his experience. For 
value consists precisely in the enjoyment we get not merely 
from the immediate experience but from our judgment of the 
part which our experience plays in the system as a whole. 

Now it is plain that if the individual is to be so equipped as 
to share thus intelligently in the system of mutual support and 
mutual enhancement of enjoyments, he must have a certain 
amount of food, shelter, culture, social advantages, etc. Here 
is where the question must be settled concerning distribution 
of food, shelter, leisure, academic opportunities, and the like. 
It is not a matter of one person giving up in order that another 
person may have more, but ideally it is a problem of so distrib- 
uting these advantages that each individual can contribute the 
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maximum to the development of a system of mutual support 
and mutual enhancement which each individual can experi- 
ence in its totality as a system. Thus the value which each in- 
dividual finds in life will not be measured by the comforts and 
pleasures he experiences but by the magnitude of the system of 
mutual support and mutual enhancement which he is able to 
experience by contributing something to its maintenance and 
promotion, even though the immediate enjoyments in the form 
of pleasures and comforts which fali to his lot be only a minute 
part of the whole. 

If this be the nature of value and the way it is increased, we 
are able to see what must be the nature of that process of in- 
teraction going on in existence which carries the highest pos- 
sibilities of value and hence the one to which we must give our 
full allegiance if we are to realize to the utmost the possibilities 
of value which existence can yield. 

This process is that which gives rise to communication by 
way of symbols; and, after communication is achieved, it is 
the process of increasing mutual understanding by way of 
communication. For only in such a process can we develop and 
magnify the kind of system which we have said constitutes 
value. This process which gives rise to communication goes 
far back into cosmic time. It is not merely evolution in general, 
for many lines of evolution do not issue in communication. But 
it is that particular process of interaction between earth, air, 
sun, physiological organism, biological evolution, which issues 
in communication; and it is then that further interaction be- 
tween all these, together with social heritage, institutions, psy- 
chological conditions, scientific techniques, etc., which issues 
in even deeper and more comprehensive community or mutual 
understanding between all communicating individuals, or in- 
dividuals who are capable of communicating. 

When we speak of “increase” in communication, we do not 
mean merely increase in radios, newspapers, and the like, ex- 
cept as these extend and deepen mutual understanding. For it 
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is mutual understanding which magnifies the kind of system 
which we have said constitutes value. The process which car- 
ries highest possibility of value is that interaction between 
many factors which generates and promotes to the maximum 
communication and community. 

What name shall we give to this process? Shall we call it the 
“process of progressive integration”? Or shall we give it the 
name which religion has most frequently given to the object of 
supreme concern? The name we give it is not very important. 
But it itself is supremely important if it be the bearer and medi- 
ator of the greatest possibilities of value which may ever be 
brought forth in the world of existence. It is that upon which 
we are dependent and to which we must commit ourselves com- 
pletely if the greatest possible values of existence are ever to 
be realized. There is nothing else equal to it in importance so 
far as we can discover by the method of observation of, and 
inference from, the conditions and consequences of physical 
operations, which is the only legitimate method by which 
knowledge is ever attained. 

Here we have something going on in the world which is ob- 
servable; upon which and in which we can operate with our 
bodies, our techniques, our machines; and to which all the re- 
sources of science and the whole of human life can be dedicat- 
ed for the sake of the possibilities of value which it offers. 
Such dedication of human life is the kind of religion which is 
implied in Mr. Dewey’s philosophy, as we understand it. 

But religion does not stand or fall with the correctness of the 
view just presented concerning the nature of the process which 
carries highest possibilities of value. Religion must not com- 
mit itself, as Mr. Dewey rightly insists, to any belief as though 
it were final and infallible. To make loyalty to a belief a reli- 
gious matter is to put a knife to the throat of religion. Religion 
can be supreme devotion to the highest possibilities and to the 
process which carries such possibilities, even when our beliefs 
about them are highly fallible. Beliefs may come and beliefs 
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may go, but the perennial aspiration of human life must go on 
forever. To limit aspiration to those processes and possibilities 
which we can clearly specify and surely predict (supposing 
there are any such) would be to destroy scientific investigation 
and every other exploration of the unknown, to eliminate artis- 
tic activity, to throttle creative group discussion and romantic 
love, and to set up in the place of religion the social conventions 
of Main Street. Our religion must be a search and striving to 
actualize the highest possibilities of value even when these 
possibilities extend beyond the scope of our knowledge and 
imagination, and even when the process which carries these 
possibilities is but dimly or incorrectly discerned by us. To 
deny that this can be done is to deny the most characteristic 
fact which distinguishes the human way of living from that of 
the lower animals. 
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HE subject about which I wish to speak to you is only 

a question of theory, and questions of practice seem 

more important to the modern man. Christianity and 
politics, Christianity and the social order, certainly are mat- 
ters which are of great interest and deserve thorough investi- 
gation; but they all presuppose that Christianity serves as a 
norm, according to which the political, economic, social, and 
ethical life should be regulated. But the view that Christian- 
ity should play a significant and decisive réle in our whole civ- 
ilization is by no means universally held, and the chief ground 
for such doubts lies in present-day scientific thought. No one 
can deny that science from the time of Copernicus to the pres- 
ent has developed into a world-power, and this scientific 
thought was unknown and strange to the Christianity of our 
reformers and the people of Bible times also. The beginnings 
of our science were by no means welcomed with joy by the 
churches. In his Table Talk Luther called Copernicus a 
“fool,” and Melanchthon, the great scholar, declared that such 
audacity should be controlled by a censor. Much worse was 
the treatment accorded by the Roman Catholic church to the 
famous physicist Galileo, who was held in custody for years. 
The famous words, “but the earth does move,” were not spok- 
en by him; but he gave vent to his anger in comments like 
these: 

Who doubts that it must result most scandalously if, when one intro- 
duces something new, people who know absolutely nothing about a 
science pass judgment on those who do know something about it, and 

‘Dr. Titius was visiting professor, University of Chicago, Spring, 1930. 
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compel the latter to follow their opinion by means of the authority given 
them by political power. 

The justified self-confidence of the new science which ap- 
pears here with such assurance has gained the victory. The 
defenders of the old faith have had to surrender one after an- 
other the positions which they had too hastily taken with re- 
spect to science. It is then no wonder that with so many scien- 
tists the view has arisen that faith can last only so long as 
science is not fully developed, and then must abandon the field 
to her. Who can be surprised then, if the present rulers of 
Bolshevik Russia draw the practical conclusions from such 
thoughts, and give the peasant the choice of whether he wants 
to have God or science? If he bids farewell to God, he gets the 
results of science and industry—machines, electric light, etc. 
If he wants to keep God, everything remains as in the old pre- 
scientific days. 

Is this conflict between knowledge and faith necessary, or 
even justified? Is religion only a product of ignorance and the 
lack of scientific thinking? To this question one of the out- 
standing mathematicians, Felix Klein, of Gottingen, in his 
History of the Mathematico-physical Sciences in France Dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century has given an answer which is to 
the point. After investigating the leading scientists of the pe- 
riod and their attitudes toward religion, he finds that first- 
grade minds have belonged to both classes, that of the religious 
and that of the religiously neutral. Hence he concludes that 
the attitude toward religion is determined, not by the degree 
of intelligence, but rather by the feelings. Psychology and the 
history of religion have to support this judgment. 

But is it really necessary to be in the condition of the phi- 
losopher Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi who a century ago com- 
plained that in his thinking he was a heathen but in his feelings 
a Christian? Is such inner contradiction necessary or even 
normal? Must we be so divided within ourselves, or can we 
reach the place where we can give science and faith each its 
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due, and thereby lead a unified and integrated life and set a 
unified goal for our lives? In order to answer this question we 
must try to penetrate still deeper, to submit the essence of 
knowledge and the essence of faith to an analysis, and then to 
establish whether a synthesis of both is possible or perhaps 
even necessary. 

First, we call attention to the fact that within the sphere of 
modern science there is no room for the idea of God. Kant in 
his famous Critique of Pure Reason pointed this out most 
sharply, and it is after all self-evident that empirical knowl- 
edge reaches only as far as the systematization of our sensory 
experience by the logic of our understanding can reach, and it 
is also clear that with our senses the deity cannot be perceived. 
And we can immediately add a second fact. Not only does the 
deity remain out of consideration in the system of our scien- 
tific thought; but our feeling, all our likes and dislikes, are 
meaningless for scientific research and must be eliminated. 
The caterpillar is just as worthy an object of biological investi- 
gation as the rose. One does not need to suppose that the sci- 
entist is therefore feelingless or godless, but his scientific work 
excludes all that is not pure and unbiased empirical observa- 
tion and rational] deduction. He is, as it were, not a single indi- 
vidual any more, but must so observe and so think that every 
other person in his place would have to see and conclude in the 
same way. A)) persona) peculiarities are here purposely left 
out of consideration, and the person becomes only an organ 
of the objective and universally valid comprehension of the 
empirical) world. 

The procedure of abstraction strikes us much more force- 
fully when we consider its methods. Certainly it is based on 
sensory observation, and most of all the sense of sight is 
raised to the highest limits of achievement by the most deli- 
cate technical equipment. With the help of the large telescope 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory it is possible for the human 


eye to resolve spiral nebulae into stars which are hundreds of 
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millions of light-years away from us, and with the microscope 
and still more with the ultra-microscope it is possible for us 
to look into the tiniest vital processes of single cells. Thus our 
natural powers of sensory observation have been infinitely in- 
creased by our ingenuity, and entirely new areas of reality 
which were not known to men before are now made accessible 
to us. Our perceptive faculties offer to our understanding only 
as it were the springboard to an immeasurably wide view. But 
also the last remnant of our sensory impression must in sci- 
ence turn into fixed abstract magnitudes. In the final analysis, 
what we see is only colors and forms. The light which produces 
them, however, is something entirely different. Our sense of 
color is only the expression of the fact that our organ of sight 
is struck by light-waves of different lengths and speeds. The 
range of these waves extends, as modern physics teaches, be- 
yond the ultra-violet to the invisible X-rays, and reaches be- 
yond the ultra-red rays to the electric and the well-known 
radio waves. The complete range of these waves is about a 
hundred times as great as that of the light-waves visible to our 
eyes. Thus on modern science is constructed a world by which 
our life and everything we recognize as reality is definitely con- 
ditioned, but a world which is far beyond reality as it usually 
reveals itself to our senses. 

However, even our senses of time and space do not satisfy 
science, but these concepts are to be, as you well know by the 
Einstein theory and Schrédinger’s wave-theory, reduced iv 
purely abstract terms so as to become usable. After all we per- 
ceive in things only the impressions which they make on us. 
Whatever we ascribe to them as substantiality or as properties 
is always based on their results, on the force with which they 
manifest themselves. But what is force, what is matter in the 
final analysis? All these concepts are completely naive, and 
modern science must transform them in order to be able to use 
them. Matter is only the presupposed or fictitious bearer of 


energy, or better, according to modern physics, compressed 
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energy itself. Forces, or, as we like to say, “energies,” are the 
causes of the measurable dynamic changes. This leads to the 


last point of our analysis, a most important but most difficult 
one. Science is founded upon the idea of natural Jaw. That is 
nothing other than the fixed and unchangeable relationship 
between cause (that is energy) and its effects, the study of 
which makes up the content of our science, This concept of 
natural law, with its unqualified determinism of all events, 
especially in nature, was sharply analyzed by Kant and 
seemed to be the final word of science. But today, right in the 
circle of the physicists, one hears that science should not claim 


too much even for the concept of cause. 
The latest experiments have shown that the physical laws 


are not, as we used to think, strict rules which hold for every 


individual event, but only rules of the average or probable pro- 
cedure. It is essentially impossible to describe the movements 


of the electrons, atoms, or gas-molecules, so that for every 


fraction of a second the position of each individual can be ac- 
curately calculated. The effects of radio-activity even suggest 


that there is no cause at all for the decomposition of the par- 
ticular atoms. Then it is easy to suppose, as is often done now- 
adays, that a strict causal relationship for the movements 
within the atom, and so for the total activity of the universe, 
does not exist. The idea of cause and natura) Jaw appears then 
as a mere idea of the understanding to which the empirical 


world does not correspond absolutely, but only very closely 


approximates. Natura] law becomes then mere probability of 
occurrence. As to the actual occurrence, not the law, but the 
event, decides. On the other hand, the conception of mechan- 
ica] causality is transcended by the biological experience which 
postulates a causality, as it were, teleological. But here it is 
neither feasible nor necessary to analyze organic causality. 
The foregoing analysis of science points to a world of ex- 
treme abstractness and mere probabilities, but this conception 


is sufficient to enable us to calculate and control reality as 
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given to us, and supplies us the suitable means, the technique, 
for this accomplishment, But insight into the very essence of 
things, what they really are, what inner meaning they have, 
is not given us with all this knowledge; and technique is not 
life. Who searches for life and meaning has gone over from 
science to faith. Let us analyze first the essence of this uni- 
versal faith. We say life is faith in itself; it feels itself strong 
and of sufficient worth to subordinate al] matter to itself, to 
place all matter in the service of its self-maintenance. The 
world of feelings, useless in the realm of science, here has its 
home. The idea of purpose, eliminated as far as possible from 
science, here holds its sway. Feeling shows, beside the sensu- 
ous elements, spiritual components, aesthetic, ethical, reli- 
gious. He who actually knows himself must have the courage 
to assert himself with his ideals, his consciousness of calling, 
his inner worth. He must have reverence for that which lives 
in himself. He must have faith in himself, and without this 
faith there is no life, truly worthy of man. He must have also, 
in spite of all catastrophes and all deaths, faith in the victory 
of life. If he does not, he becomes powerless, unable to over- 
come opposition; and he decays. 

This life-faith is true faith; for we speak of faith where we 
lay hold on the unseen, where no external facts guarantee the 
truth, where we surrender ourselves to an inner conviction. 
Not that it is impossible for faith to experience also external 
corroboration—it is experienced by every life which asserts 
itself victoriously in the struggle—but he only can receive cor- 
roboration who has acted in faith. Without such faith no sci- 
ence is possible, for how would science be possible without the 
haive faith that our senses show us reality, and without the 
self-evident assumption that, when we think logically and 
correctly, we grasp reality with our thoughts. 

Without faith socia) life is impossible. The feeling of racial 
solidarity, public spirit, readiness to recognize the rights of 
others, willingness to fulfil the duties we assume and to obey 
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those who represent the whole community, are necessary pre- 
suppositions of all social life. But they are not demonstrable, 


they are matters of faith. All finer moral feelings are utterly 
impossible without faith in the power and worth of the good, 
without recognition of the incorruptible judge in our own 
breast, without a sense of duty and love of all goodness. Faith 
is confidence in things hoped for; true faith is faith in the true 
life. But what is the true life? All religions of redemption turn 
against the naive human view which sees the meaning of life 
in mere untroubled existence, in eating and drinking, in woo- 
ing and being wooed. It is necessary to turn from the perish- 
able with its pleasure and pain, to turn to eternal goals. 

But are there eternal goals? Is not the law of all life given 
in the evolution and destruction which our science observes 
on earth and in the heavens? Can there be an exception to 
this? Faith has always seen this exception. Science has no rea- 
son to hinder it, but faith is forced by its nature to do so. Even 
Buddha, who dragged down the gods of popular faith into the 
cycles of perishableness, even he, who only dared to character- 
ize the goal of man negatively, had faith in an Indestructible; 
without this One all redemption seemed to him impossible. 
The religious fantasy has expressed the faith in all sorts of 
forms of gods, which are often, to our taste, bizarre and do not 
realize our ideal of life. If mankind still will have faith in God 
at all, this God will bear the form of the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But will mankind still have faith in God? Cer- 
tainly it will have faith in God as long as it has faith in the 
power of the true life over death; for it is our God who alone 
is able to reveal to us this life which is really worthy of living 
and has assumed in the simple earthly life of Jesus a form 
which must move everyone who has not hardened himself 
against it. 

So faith is a mighty and dynamic principle, and lives not 
from human strength and wisdom but from the everlasting 
life, whose creation it is. But does this mean that science and 
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faith must be permanently independent of each other, each so 
distinct in nature that it cannot even touch, much less pene- 
trate, the other? The great advance which is made with this 
insight into the difference of the two must not be lost. They 
are both basically different, and yet both are necessary for a 
truly human life—science to assure for us our place in this 
world; faith to give life its deep meaning and its worth. And 
besides, each needs the other. Faith, as history shows, would 
all too easily let itself be forced into the chains of superstition 
and into a deadening subjection to tradition and human au- 
thority if the bright light of objective scientific investigation 
did not compel it to consider the real sources of its power and 
to unite a complete devotion to God with frank criticism of 
everything merely human. Science, however, without the 
counterpoise of faith degenerates necessarily into destructive 
criticism and unqualified skepticism. If the idea of God fails, 
unpredictable and random chance steps into its place. It is 
quite inconceivable how the high ideals of scientific investiga- 
tion, the utterly selfless devotion to the object, could have 
arisen if science had not grown up from the rich soil of reli- 
gious and ethical culture. In proportion as his religious power 
dried up would the scientific ideals have lost all too much of 
their earnestness and their worthiness. 

But it is said very often that the results of science make faith 
in God appear out of date, obsolete. Nothing is more fallacious 
than this. Let us take the most extreme case. Suppose that 
Huxley, Darwin, and Haeckel were right in their hypothesis 
that man descended from the anthropoid apes—I call that the 
most extreme case because the present investigation is very 
skeptical about that supposition and tends toward the view 
that man represents the real pinnacle, the anthropoids being 
only side-branches, so that the whole evolutionary process 
from the beginning aims at man—but be that as it may—let 
us suppose this most extreme case. Even then the real differ- 
ence between the primitive man and the anthropoid remains 
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without change and remains immense. In the gray matter of 
the human cerebellum modern microscopic investigation dis- 
tinguishes two hundred areas which are sharply distinguished 
from one another and adapted to specific functions. The an- 
thropoid does not have half as many. From earliest times man 
has made himself weapons and tools. Animals have never pro- 
duced tools, and never will do it; for their nature does not de- 
mand it. The attempt has been made to establish an ape lan- 
guage, and it is doubtless true that apes, like other animals, 
communicate with each other; however, that is not language 
in our sense. For among us words serve as conveyors of ideas, 
but no animal shows any objective interest in an object as 
such, in and for itself. And just for this reason it necessarily 
lacks concepts. Companionableness and social impulses are 
found too in animals; but man alone is qualified for original 
art, science, culture, morality, and religion. In brief, only 
man is a spiritual being, and not one of the other creatures on 
this earth shows even a trace of the faculties which constitute 
the essence of man. Whether the first man was made from the 
dust of the earth or whether he evolved from a highly devel- 
oped animal, by a sudden variation, a mutation, both origins 
are equally mysterious and incomprehensible. 

Therefore I cannot find that our modern science is in a po- 
sition to threaten our faith in God—not in the present nor in 
the future—for science can only disclose empirical facts, but 
faith lives from the Unseen. I do not mean to say merely that 
we have nothing to fear from true science—I believe further, 
that in the light of science nature becomes much more mys- 
terious and sublime than it ever was for our forefathers. They 
founded their faith in the might and wisdom of the Creator 
on the purposive structure of the human body, the regular 
course of the seasons, the harmony and rhythm of all nature. 
But how naive and childish, how utterly inadequate are their 
ideas of the wonders of the universe when we compare them 
with the view which the profound research of today has 
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brought to light. What sheer unfathomable order and purpose 
every living being shows in its bodily organization and all its 
functions! But we are confronted more strikingly with the 
awful immensity of creation, transcending all powers of com- 
prehension, when we contemplate the starry heavens with 
their multitudinous suns, in whose dances our tiny planet 
swings. From earliest times the starry heavens were an object 
of reverent contemplation, but for us the earth too has become 
a part of this eternal order of the universe. Yes, and still more 
the dust on which our feet tread shows in its elements the same 
law and forces, even the same light which distinguishes the 
stars in the heavens. Plato, like other thinkers, placed in op- 
position to God, the eternal Chaos as the matter of the world. 
For our science this Chaos of elemental materials and elemen- 
tal forces has completely vanished. In spite of all skepticism 
which might grow up out of the newest theory of causality, the 
natural system of the chemical elements demonstrates a world 
whose smallest parts show an unbelievable regularity, order- 
liness, and harmony. In the beginning not a rebellious Chaos, 
but Order, Harmony, or in other words, Reason and Wisdom 
—the divine Logos—was with God. Thus the old religious 
monotheism is brought to full and final victory by the modern 
knowledge. 

Faith and knowledge are not necessarily opposed to each 
other, rather knowledge enables us to unlock a depth and a 
greatness of the world which gives new nourishment to reli- 
gious devotion and reverence before God. Therefore science 
and faith must stand together in an intimate union in order to 


protect and to defend our spiritual culture. 











LIBERTINAGE IN FRANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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STUDY of history and society of the different periods 
in the development of mankind always seeks main 
currents and general trends whereby each age may be 

characterized, This sound approach, however, too often causes 
a disregard for other elements equally important in their way. 
And so it is that on our first encounter with a period we find it 
already labeled, often distorted to our eyes by a vicious tend- 
ency to overclassification. Nursed, then, on such generalities, 
we are surprised as we discover one by one the undercurrents, 
the rebel elements of the society. For there will always be 
rebels, as surely as there is anything to oppose. Such rebellion 
to the accepted thing is a shade which contrasts the light and 
enables us to appreciate it. 

When we pause to think, it is not surprising that there should 
have been in seventeenth-century France, religiously conserv- 
ative in the main, a low, yet audible murmur of doubt, of “lib- 
ertinage.”” This is obviously the place to define just what is 
referred to by the term “libertinage.” Its meaning has of 
course varied in different periods. As to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it means essentially indifference to religion, and more 
specifically religious incredulity; yet we are interested in all 
the manifestations of doubt and of skepticism—in short, the 
undercurrents of an otherwise orthodox age.* 

To trace the antecedents of religious doubt would take us to 
I aly and to classical antiquity. During the sixteenth century 


*M. Perrens, Les libertins en France au XVII® siécle (1800). See also the admi- 


rable work of M. Fortunat Strowski, Pascal et son temps (de Montaigne a Pascal: 


1907); Jacques Denis, Sceptiques ou libertins de la premiére moitie du XVII& (Caen, 


1884). 
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there was a wide diffusion of classical lore, and it is at the end 
of this period that we may say that the libertinage of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries takes its root. There is the 
heritage of Stoicism with the doctrine of nature, which is an 
important element in this current of free thought. Montaigne 
gathered together in his work a large part of classical and RKen- 
aissance writings; and although libertinage does not start with 
him, he furnishes a great source book which is important in the 
development of our subject. Les essais (1595) is the livre de 
chevet of gentlemen in town and country. There is keen inter- 
est in this work, for the official philosophy of the Sorbonne was 
out of date. With the Essais we have the idea of personal sub- 
jective thoughts, independent of other people, a sort of libre 
examen. He is the first Pyrrhonist, and the gentle beginning of 
his que sats-je will later become je ne sais pas, and then abso- 
lute denial. We must remember that his skepticism applies 
only to mind and to reason, not to religion, for he was a good 
Catholic. Yet others were not lacking to apply this procedure 
to religion. 

With the turn of the century we find libertinage well started. 
Conditions seem to have been adapted to it. There had been 
the religious wars of the past century to start minds won Jer- 
ing. Then with the assassination of Henri IV (1610) we have 
Marie de Medicis, who, accustomed to Florentine morals and 
naturally a silly woman, was not shocked at any immorality 
she might notice, as in the grossly indecent books of which 
there was a continued production from the beginning of the 
century until) the tria) of Théophile de Viau.* In 1601 appears 
La sagesse of Charron, a book of epicurean trend.’ With such 
mild beginnings of Montaigne and Charron a way is broken 
for libertinage. 

This is the period of the tavern poets. They go farther than 
skeptics, who merely toy with ideas and are only lukewarm. 


* J. Andrieu, Théophile de Viau (Paris, 1880). 


’Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise (1896), pp. 335-36. 
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There is now a group of reckless, wild youths in Paris, who 
pride themselves on emancipation from alJ] rule, religious and 
moral. Théophile de Viau and his disciple, Des Barreaux, are 
characteristic of this youth whose chief thought is pleasure of 
all sorts. Their idea of entertainment was for the most part in- 
decent. These moucherons de taverne, as they have been 
called, assembled in taverns, engaged in drinking bouts, and 
rivaled one another in the composition of ribald verse. In their 
conduct is to be found entertainment for the seeker after por- 
nography, for those who relish intrigue, its complications, and 
the implication of great names, for instance, the liaison of Des 
Barreaux and Marie de l’Orme. 

Pleasure, then, is the main interest of these young rebels. 
Théophile is a simple esprit fort, not a philosopher. Such spir- 
its have an intelligence too mobile to stop long on metaphysical 
speculations. While they were definitely incredulous, doubt- 
less they were often prompted to manifestations of disbelief 
by astrong desire to astonish and scandalize the public. 

An interesting figure of this period is the puzzling Vanini. 
He was a native of Naples, born in 1585, who came to France 
and was active from 1614 to 1616 as a sort of traveling 
preacher. Father Garasse speaks of him as “ce pauvre pa- 
pillon qui, du fond de l’Italie, s’etait venu bruler au feu de 
Languedoc.” Under a frivolous form Vanini spread epicurean 
doctrines, and above all sowed incredulity. Yet ke never came 
out in the open. His favorite method was, in the character of 
the honest Christian, to propose some topic of religion, giving 
both sides of the question. While ostensibly striving to prove 
the case of Christianity, his criticisms were stronger than his 
defensive arguments. Subtle, indeed, was his style, for his Am- 
phithédtre (1615) and his Secrets de la nature reine et déesse 
(1616) received ecclesiastical approbation.* He was especially 


successful with young people, who were impressed by his elo- 
quence. By his insinuating and subtle arguments he did much 


* The principal works of Vanini were written in Latin. 
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to spread the idea of nature and “good natural law.” Catch- 
words of this sort are important in any antireligious movement, 
where they have the effect of justifying the rebellious in their 
mode of life. Gradually he became more careless and aroused 
more suspicion. Although Lachévre’ feels that Vanini’s disso- 
lute ways were the cause of his final undoing, it was probably 
due to his increased boldness. He was finally denounced at 
Toulouse (1619). When tried there, he proceeded to prove to 
his judges the existence of God. Thus it is that he is said ig- 
nominiously to have recanted. Yet some would have him 
change again after he was condemned. Lachévre says that he 
then denied God and died blaspheming. René Grousset* puts 
these words in Vanini’s mouth, “Allons mourir en philosophe,” 
and says that he preached atheism on the way to his punish- 
ment. Vanini’s tongue was snatched out, and he was burned. 
Thus in a sense we have a martyr for libertinage. On the whole 
he is a half-mysterious figure. It is a question what he really 
thought. Was it perhaps only a dangerous game he delighted 
in playing? Probably not. Yet he is scarcely a weighty phi- 
losopher, and is important as a colorful, quite pitiful figure in 
the current of antireligion, and as a disseminator of libertin 
ideas. Voltaire rather surprises his reader by denying the athe- 
ism of Vanini, instead of boasting his martyrdom; but he him- 
self is as shifty as the “Neapolitan butterfly,” for, although an 
incorrigible opposer of traditional religion in his century, he 
denies the incredulity of most of the libertins of this time.’ 
The death of Vanini was in some measure a check to liber- 
tinage, but on the whole this event in the far-away Languedoc 
was scarcely sufficient to frighten the free-thinkers in Paris. 
Libertinage is widespread in the nobility, the clergy, and the 
people. In 1623 Father Mersenne estimates that there are fifty 


°F. Lachévre, Libertinage au XVII siécle. 

* René Grousset, “CEuvres posthumes,” article on Les libertins. 

* Voltaire, Lettres d S. A. Mgr. le Prince de Brunswick sur Rabelais et sur d’autres 
auteurs accusés d’avoir mal parlé de la religion chrétienne. See also my article “Vol- 
taire’s Political Ideas,” American Political Science Review, February, 1926. 
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thousana atheists in Paris. This, of course, is when libertinage 
is at a high point. 

Jn 1622 appears a book called the Ouatraims du déiste, ou 
VPantibigot. The déiste rejects the conception oj a just God 
who rewards good and punishes evil. God is without power and 
does not intervene in the affairs of this world. The déiste prac- 
tices virtue for the love of it, not in the hope of any recom- 
pense. He turns to derision “Christian truths” (Lachévre). 
The foundation is really the pantheism which fifty years later 
Spinoza will present in more lustrous raiment. The Ouatrains 
influenced the golden youth of the court of Louis XIII for a 
while. 

This brings us to the question of what opposition there was 
to libertinage. At this time the University and the Parlement 
were absorbed in a controversy with the Jesuits, and hence 
took little account of this growing movement. Alone the com- 
plaints of the clergy to the Etats-Generaux in 1614, demand- 
ing the banishment and punishment of atheists, had received 
some results in the persecution of Vanini five years later. Two 
men stand out in the fight against libertinage, Father Mer- 
senne and Father Garasse. 

Father Mersenne sought to combat the insidious doctrines 
by the use of arguments. He was more interested in convinc- 
ing, persuading, and imploring the lost sheep than in perse- 
cuting them. The Quatrains du déiste evoked Mersenne’s opus 
in 1,340 pages, L’impiété des déistes, athées, et libertins de ce 
temps combattue et renversée de point en point par raisons 
tirées de la philosophie et de la théologie! (Paris: Bielaine, 
1624; 2 vols.). It was dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu. From 
the nature of his efforts Father Mersenne did not achieve great 
results,” 

Amore formidable opponent is to be reckoned with in Father 
Garasse (1585-1631). His method is a more practical one, 
namely, to terrorize the worldly /ibertins such as Théophile de 


* Lanson, op. cit., p. 368, n. 1. 
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Viau, Garasse is an important figure in one of the high spots in 
the history of libertinage, the trial of Théophile, for beside his 
writings” he takes an active part in the proces. 

In 1622, as a culmination of the series of (ébertin and satiti- 
cal publications which start with Le muse folastre, at the be- 
ginning of the century, appears the Parnasse satirique. 1t was 
an abominab)y indecent book and outraged everyone. In the 
following year it reappeared, this time with the addition “ pay 
le sieur Théophile.” The book was the composition of a num- 
ber oi the tavern poets, and Yhéophile’s name was aifxed no 
doubt as a speculation by some unscrupulous publisher. Ob- 
viously something had to be done about a publication of this 
nature. Théophile had already been chased out of Paris in 
1619 for his unrestrained pen; and it was against him, as well 
as Berthelot, that the attack was directed. 

Garasse was foremost in expressing indignation. He pressed 
the case, which was tried before the Parlement. As a result of 
the proceedings, ‘Théophile was condemned to fire and Berthe- 
lot to the gibbet. Both fled, and Théophile was burned in ef- 
figy in the Place de Greve. He was finally jailed for two years. 
Here he says he repents, that he finds pleasure only in the 
works of St. Augustine. 

Théophile was really guilty from the point of view of the 
laws of the time.” A debauchee, he ridiculed religion, opposing 
it with vague epicurean doctrines. His works were fraught 
with heresy. In passing, it is interesting to note something 
much to the credit of Théophile. He was superior to his oppo- 
nents in the moderation and generosity he showed in arguing 
with them. Despite his relaxed morals and his irreligion, he 
was quite firm, and did not give vent to torrents of personal 
abuse as would Voltaire or Diderot of the following century. 

Although Théophile escaped punishment, his trial is an im- 
portant check to libertinage. Public opinion was aroused; Ga- 


* Doctr? urieuse des beaux esprits de ce temps (1623). 
* F. Lacucvre, Le libertinage devant le Parlement de Paris. 
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rasse was successful; and libertinage was suppressed in 1625 
without costing a life. Through his initiative, together with 


that of Father Voisin and the procureur-général Mathieu 
Mole, the complete advent of libertinage is delayed a hundred 
and fiity years.** For this alone the trial of Théophile war- 
rants remembrance. Moreover, the moral atmosphere has been 
cleared, made more wholesome, preparing the way for the he- 
roes and heroines of Corneille a dozen years later. Garasse 
must not be judged too harshly. We must remember that there 
was real provocation. Furthermore, he was sincere and thought 
it better to sacrifice the shepherd and save the flock. He is not 
“le plus absurde et le plus insolent calomniateur,” as Voltaire 
with characteristic bile styles him. 

Not all doubters, however, are after the type of Théophile 
libertins and profligates. There are those whose attitude is a 
result of thought alone and which remains in the realm of the 
mind. Among these are counted such men as the physician Gui 
Patin and Gassendi. Gui Patin describes in one of his letters a 
débauche philosophique in which he, Gassendi, and Gabriel 
Naudé participate. It consists merely in getting together 
where they can talk freely and scorn popular beliefs.” 

Gassendi is an interesting figure, an orthodox priest, but a 
philosophical /ibertin. He is an eclectic philosopher who de- 
velops a sort of epicurean materialism. In 1647 he published 
his Vie d’Epicure. He is a follower of the epicureanism of Lu- 
cretius and believes that everything proceeds from the senses.”” 
Thus he is an opponent of Descartes, who believes everything 
to proceed from the mind.”* 

Descartes, himself a good Catholic, must be considered in 
the development of libertinage. We may say there are two 
sides to his mind: the philosophic and bold, and the religious 

" Ibid. J. Denis, op. cit. * Lanson, op. cit., p. 307. 


“C. H.C. Wright, A History of French Literature, pp. 321-28. See also Krantz, 
Essai sur Vesthétique de Descartes (Paris, 1882); Bouillier, Histoire de la philos- 
ophie cartésienne (2 vols.; 1868), and Lanson, op. cit., pp. 391-08. 
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which is respectfu) and conservative. By his doctrine of libre 
examen and the rejection of authority he reinforces libertin- 
age. Inasense he unwittingly gives it a philosophy, one which 
was later developed to include individual thinking on the sub- 
ject of religion. His system was carried out of the realm of 
sheer speculation. To a large extent, although certainly origi- 
nal, Descartes is imbued with the ideas floating about in his 
time. Thus we see in him not only a source for later thinkers 
but a faint reflection of the [ibertinage of his day. 

With the passing of Louis XIII and Richelieu we have the 
jolly time of the Regency. Here is an outburst of independence 
in all its forms—in literature, politics, morals, and religion. 
There are many /ibertins in the Fronde. Libertinage has come 
out into the open again. This is the time when Corneille’s 
Polyeucte failed to please the Hétel de Rambouillet because 
of its Christianity. We can trace here the path of independent 
thought quite well in the person of Ninon de L’Enclos. To- 
ward the end of Louis XTII’s reign she opens her salon. Here 
one is at ease and can discuss subjects freely. But gradually 
things quiet down in France; there is a reaction after the pe- 
riod of license. About the time when Louis XIV is assuming 
the sole responsibility of government, libertinage has gone out 
of style. Now one tries to reconcile pleasure and religion—and 
succeeds rather well. Now Ninon finds herself alone. But she 
recoups by giving a more austere tone to her salon. Toward 
the end of the century she has success, even with women, which 
is certainly indicative of good standing. 

The reaction against independence had the unfortunate re- 
sult of developing hypocrisy. Hypocrisy and libertinage grow 
hand in hand. If one’s thoughts lie in an independent vein, one 
must hide them. Unity is making itself felt all over France. 
Everything is coming gradually under the influence of central- 
ization and regulation. Thus the current of libertinage dwin- 
dles to an underground stream. But it does not disappear. It 
will come out stronger than ever when Louis XIV, symbol of 
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unity, is gone. Then it will develop to its culmination in the 
Encyclopedists and in the theorists of the Revolution. 

Through the course of libertinage it is most interesting to 
notice reflection of it in the works of orthodox men who are in 
the main current of their age. Jansenism, for instance, is often 
considered, because of its doctrines and the austere habits of 
its members, to have been a violent reaction to skepticism. 
Pascal proposes to convert the wayward by his A pologie de la 
religion chrétienne.’’ He describes them in his Pensées, which 
also include his famous wager. We see reference to the in- 
croyants by preachers like Bossuet, who discusses them in 
many sermons, for example the Oraison funébre d’Anne de 
Gonzague (1685); by Fenelon in his Sermon pour  Epiphanie 
(1685) and later in his Traité sur l’existence de Dieu (1712). 
La Bruyére devotes the last chapter of his Caractéres to the 
esprits forts, wherein he seeks to convert them. The attacks of 
Garasse and Mersenne have already been mentioned, as well 
as the implications in Descartes of tendencies of his time. 

Moliére furnishes us with considerations on the same score. 
His Don Juan (1665) is a portrait of the grand seigneur liber- 
tin. To have the type presented on the stage certainly means 
that it is well known. For some strange reason René Grousset 
feels that in this play Moliére gives the libertins a hero. A 
plausible theory has been put forth concerning Le Tartuffe. It 
is briefly this: that although Moliére holds up the religious 
hypocrite to ridicule, the reasonable characters in the play are 
all such as could dispense with religion, namely Cléante, El- 
mire, and the pert Dorine; on the other hand, Orgon and his 
mother Mme Pernelle, who are infected with religious zeal, are 
made to appear ridiculous. This idea is not necessarily true, 
for such a fact might well have been due to chance. 


* For an excellent treatment of Pascal, see Lanson, op. cit., pp. 440-66. Vinet, 
Etudes sur Pascal (1848); Droz, Le scepticisme de Pascal (1886); Bertrand, Pascal 
(1890); Voltaire, Remarques sur les pensées de Pascal, and Brunetiére, Etudes crit- 


iques, Vols. I and II. 
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Thus, when we survey the seventeenth century, we find that, 
although deeply religious on the whole, there was an under- 
current of libertinage. Often this seventeenth-century libertin 
is, like Théophile, primarily a seeker after pleasures, one who 
has no God but Nature. He often strikes one as an example of 
the tendency to rationalize afterward according to emotions 
and to suit natural desires. Many people turn to skepticism 
because they find morality a nuisance. Yet none the less, the 
libertin is really incredulous. Such a train of thinkers did not 
first begin in the seventeenth century, of course. A great-uncle 
of Des Barreaux, Geoffroy Vallée, called “le beau Vallée,” was 
hanged and burned in 1574 for his Beatitude des Chrestiens ou 
le Fleo dela Foy. Neither is libertinage a society of emancipa- 
tors planning on the ultimate enfranchisement of the human 
mind. But it is a definite current, contrasting the orthodox 
manifestations of the age and foretelling the philosophy of the 
following century. 











BEYOND PLATONIC GOOD AND EVIL 


L. FOSTER WOOD 
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HE statement that Plato has made it more difficult 

for us to deal with the problem of good and evil will 

not be convincing to some people, but that assertion 
is here made. While he helped in some ways, there is an after- 
tow of his doctrine of ideas, which has done unusual damage 
to our ability to relate these concepts to social life, and even 
to the universe. While humanity would be poorer without 
some of the flashes of his beautiful mind into the nature of the 
good, and we can by no means blame Plato for our long delay 
in correcting his errors, yet we may frankly recognize now 
that we have used the concepts of good and evil in a too Pla- 
tonic sense, and have allowed ourselves to be drawn along in 
the wake of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

We come to speak of good as if it were more than an adjec- 
tive, and more than an abstract noun. Especially when we 
speak of good and evil together we harden these adjectives 
into realities, and then we set ourselves the problem of relat- 
ing these two discordant things in a universe. It was pleasing 
for Plato to think of Ideas, especially good and beautiful ones, 
as having an ethereal or quasi-substantial existence, but does 
that help us or mislead us today? Since man lives primarily 
as a social being in the midst of a social situation he may well 
seek his good and evil in the midst of this process, where he 
can have whatever experience he is capable of rather than as 
abstract ultimates. 

While the issue may not turn entirely on the fact that our 
treatment of good and evil is essentially a case of taking adjec- 
tives and making them into nouns, yet that point of approach 
gives us a touch or reality that we need to keep in dealing with 
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the problem. Good is a descriptive term, a characterization. 
Whether as conceptions or as words, good and evil arose in 
the course of man’s evaluation of his experience. When the 
distinction between good and evil was arising in earliest hu- 
man times, the difference between animate and inanimate 
things was far from clear. In concrete thinking there are good 
people, things, events, experiences. But there arise very quick- 
ly abstractions based 02 common elements in experience. 
There is good and evil conduct, there is goodness and badness, 
there is good and evil. When man thinks socially he has the 
problem of welfare, individual and social, or better individual- 
social, and his good and bad are found in welfare. 

Let us take the Congo tribesman as an example of primitive 
thinking about good and evil. He is a matter of fact sort of 
fellow much of the time, at least, in spite of all that may be 
said about him. He uses the adjectives good and bad with ref- 
erence to all sorts of objects, animals, persons, experiences, 
and even imaginary objects or beings. At the same time he 
readily turns his adjectives into nouns and speaks of good and 
evil in a generalized way. If he wants to praise a man he is as 
likely to throw his expression into abstract form and call the 
one praised a “‘person of goodness”’ as to call him a “‘good per- 
son.” (E.g., mot’o bolamu for persons of goodness, and moto 
molamu for good person in the Bobangi language of Middle 
Congo.) In one case he generalizes the idea and applies it as 
a concept which fits the person, and in the other case he gives 
his idea the form of an adjective and applies it as a character- 
istic of the individual. In either case the goodness is relative 
to the individual in his activities and relationships. It does not 
exist otherwise. It used to be thought that primitive people 
spoke only in concrete terms, being unable to use abstractions. 
If so, the Congo tribesmen are not primitive. 

But let us come back to our own thinking and notice that in 
the treatment of good and evil we have taken over a procedure 
that is little more than primitive and a little less than modern. 
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It is essentially poetic and mythological. We go a step farther 


than the primitive man, who uses ideas of good and evil as ab- 
stractions, and we give these ideas a sort of independent ex- 
istence, Distantly following Plato we think of good and evil 
not merely as descriptive adjectives, and as generalized ideas 
that can be related to objects of all sorts, but we then go a 
step farther and conceive of good and evil in a sort of hyposta- 
tized, almost apotheosized form. We give them an existence 
without reference to the linguistic and other psychic processes 
in rejation to which they arose or to the social] process in which 
they are now found. 

When we speak in this way we forget that we have nounal- 
ized adjectives, and we ignore the fact that our words are ina 
system of relativities of language and thought. We set them 
going by themselves, and finally we try to account for them, 
forgetting that we have first gone out of our way to set the 
problem, and then have perplexed ourselves to find the solu- 
tion. 

If we remain in the realm of Platonic ideas we shall al- 
ways be under the spell of this problem, Good and Evil, like 
thoughts turned into things, are a part of the furniture of the 


Platonic house of thought. So also were many queer things 
parts of the equipment of Alice in Wonderland, and so long as 


Alice was in Wonderland she had to deal with the problems 


which Wonderland presented. It is a bit like weeping over the 
woes of persons dramatized on the radio. When we harden 


our fancies or our figures of speech into things, and then won- 


der what we are going to do with the things, it makes a very 


interesting problem, and has a value as a sort of picture-puzzle 
in our intellectual playroom, but a playroom problem it is. 
Good as a descriptive term is very important to thought, 


feeling, evaluation, and expression. But good has no more an 
existence in itself than has, for example, evaluation. The Pla- 
tonic method of dealing with Ideas could take “evaluation” 


and make it into an idea existing without further dependence 
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on things evaluated. Let us use i¢ so for a moment and speak 


of good evaluation and bad evaluation, and then take the good 


and the bad and the evaluation and float them out into the 
ether of thought as soap bubbles of the mind. But let us re- 


member that we are in a soap-bubble world. We cannot have 
evaluation except in relativity to things evaluated, and, of 
course, also to the one who is doing the evaluating, neither 
can you have characterization without things characterized. 
In the use of words, as soon as we pass out of the realm of 
relativity we pass into the realm of unreality. 

Let us have good soap bubbles if we want them, or bad soap 
bubbles if they come out that way, but let us remember that 
soap bubbles are soap bubbles, and that “good” used with 
reference to them is an adjective, a descriptive term used in 
the adjustment of this experience to the rest of our psychic 
life. When the soap bubble bursts the “good” of it, alas, is 
gone too. Memory may keep both the bubble and the “good ’ 
and imagination may create new ones, but the doctrine of 


Ideas gets us into the mental habit that would be comparable 
to holding that we could let all the bubbles burst and still have 


something left that we would call the “good” of them. 

Professor Ellsworth Faris has emphasized the fact that 
words are tools of analysis. Such an idea is unpoetic indeed 
beside the pretty Greek fancy of words with wings flying from 
one soul to another, or beside such poetic expressions as gold- 
en words, silver words, or jeweled words. I like all these fig- 
ures of speech, and I think furthermore that the poetic ap- 
proach to reality, in its place, is as valid as that of the philos- 
opher, the scientist, or the practical man. But when we bring 
poetic conceptions into prose analysis we get into trouble. 

So long as we use words as tools of analysis, means of de- 
scription, or instruments of thinking and interpretation, good 
and evil and other adjectival qualities remain where they be- 
long, in a system of relativities. But when we float them off 


objectively, and give them independent existence they get out 
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of control. Good, evil, and other such adjectives go out and 
dress themselves up as beings, and over these beings two kings 
rule at opposite poles of evaluation. One is Good and the other 
is Evil. 

Our mistake comes back to us when we try to construct a 
universe, for we find it very different to bring these two mon- 
archs into any manageable system. Comparably if all human 
experience were color experience, we might determine upon 
the primary colors, separate them all from light and from sur- 
faces, and float them out independently. A person then pon- 
dering on his universe would become a heptalist, unless he 
learned that the colors of the rainbow combine into white 
light. He might be temporarily a monist in the delight of his 
new discovery, but soon he would have the problem oj black 
and white as irreconcilables. If he were to take the idea of 
black and the idea of white and consider them without rela- 
tion to ght or surfaces, he would be in the position of the 
moralist who thinks of good and evil as things in themselves, 
and he would be a confirmed dualist. 

Good and evil are in a system of relativities, and human 
good and evi) are in a system of socia) relativities, but the 
dualist makes them into something e)se. He does his charac- 
terizing, then he allows all the things which he has character- 
ized to flow past, and stiff he has his characterizations as 
qualities qualifying nothing. The person who sees things in a 
system of relativities has his universe, with discordant ele- 
ments to be sure, but whatever dualism there is becomes some- 
thing quite different. 

Good and bad as relativities wil) give us just the same prac- 
tical problems as we had beiore, but they will put us into a 
more promising position for their solution. We may have good 
literature and bad literature, good art and bad art, good music 
and jazz, good behavior and bad behavior, and the good and 
the bad will be in every case relative to the things character- 
ized. Now literature and art and behavior, and such things, 
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can be brought into a universe of graspable experience, but 
when we fumble adjectives and pick them up as nouns and 
then classify them and put them into bins of experience on 
opposite sides of our intellectual room, we shall forever lack 
the connecting link that unifies them. 

The problem of good and evil as a puzzle in the nature of 
the universe grows out of the problem of the experience of 
good and evil in human life, and the good and evil in human 
existence are not anything else so much as they are ways of 
saying that a person does something well, or does it badly, or 
indifferently. So we have good and evil, so far as that act is 
concerned. Or we find that some sorts of behavior fit into the 
social process while others do not, or that in some respect or 
other, or possibly in genera), welfare either is achieved or is 


not achieved. Welfare of some sort, physical, intellectual, 


social, spiritual, esthetic, or whatever sort of welfare there 


may be, is achieved, enhanced, jeopardized, marred, lost, or 
whatever other vicissitudes there may be, in the processes of 
human experience. If we are to use good and bad as nouns 
they must be brought into relation to welfare. Right and 
wrong also wil) be relative to welfare. Right will be clear in 
so jar as the issues of weliare are Clearly perceived. Welfare 


may be misconceived, ignored, or betrayed in actual cases, but 


we Can never find a clear place for right and wrong, good and 


evil, except with reference to weliare. We sha)) not attempt 
further to define welfare here, only to say that the nature of 
welfare is to be conceived in terms of the nature of life and the 
meaning of life. Whatever advances this is right. whatever 
Stays or impedes it is wrong. Activity and experience are well 
adjusted, indifferently adjusted, or badly adjusted to welfare. 
There is no good or evil existing independently. 

The sociologist who attempts to look at good and evil un- 
mythologically wil) still fnd plenty of material to examine, 
but his good and evil will be socially defined. Tt will not be a 
question of attaching a label of good to observance of custom, 
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obedience to commands, or a vague mass of emotional good in- 
tention. Good will be the characterizing term for that which 
builds up the life process, in which there are welfare elements 
that we see now in the individua) case, or again we speak oi it 
in terms of groups. We also recognize that there are aspects 
of welfare that pertain to particulars, and others that relate 
to life in more general terms. If two men live on an island to- 
gether and one kills the other, he may have more [and to oc- 
cupy, and possibly more food and other things for himself. 
But he will not have companionship. In a mistaken applica- 
tion of the struggle for welfare in a particular matter he will 
have sacrificed his welfare in a higher human sense. Good will 
be the characterizing term for that which builds up the life 
process, and evi] will be the term for that which jeopardizes, 
mars, or destroys the life process. 

Thus we have shifted good and evil from a mythological 
basis to a social basis. The break-up of the older categories 
which were inadequate will not turn any far-seeing individual 
out into life to seek his good in chaotic impulse. He will have 
to find his place in the social process and to find his life in the 
life of groups. He will have to find his welfare in ways that 
accord, so far as that may be, with the welfare of others, and 
never in ways disloyal to the welfare of others. Thus he will 
be the best individual he can become. He will be a socialized 
human being. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 


A. C. McGIFFERT, Jr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
HE significance of which Jesus? Within the Chris- 
tian movement the name “Jesus” has been used with 


reference to at least seven different figures. They 
share a common name, but they are not merely different as- 
pects of a single figure. Partially these figures of Jesus over- 
Jap, But the resemblance among these figures is by no means 
close. They are not all exclusive of each other; yet they are 
not fully interchangeable. Confusion in contemporary thought 
about Jesus may be diminished if we analyze the meanings cur- 
rently associated with the name. 
IT 

There is, first of all, what Robert Keable aptly called the 
“literary Jesus.” This is the Jesus of the four gospels, proba- 
bly the most familiar of all seven figures. This Jesus was vir- 
gin born and a worker of miracles. He made claims for himself 
beyond all mortal men. This figure has become the sanction 
for the complex enterprise that took his name. The missionary 
movement, the Roman Catholic church, separatist and other 
worldly sects, pacifists and militarists, all find in this literary 
Jesus the justification for their program and their ideal. This 
is the Jesus of the unsophisticated Christian, and a glorious 
and adorable Jesus he is. 

Closely related to the literary Jesus is the dogmatic Jesus. 
“All I need God for,” Dr. Coffin reports a convert as saying, 
“I find in Jesus.” This Jesus is God. Him the Christian wor- 
ships and prays to. Him the Christian trusts and obeys. In his 
power over the forces of nature and over the unruly human 
heart the Christian rests his confidence that in time his reign 
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will be established and his kingdom come on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

When the theologian places the literary Jesus within the 
larger setting of cosmic activity by means of some form of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, this Jesus becomes the unique revela- 
tion of the nature of God. By his expiatory death he satisfies 
or turns away the anger of God toward human beings. His res- 
urrection is judged to be proof of his victory over the world— 
a victory which the Christian may hope to share. The thoughts 
which occupied his mind and the manner in which he conducted 
himself during his life are of secondary interest. Not what he 
was in himself, but the effect he has on the attitude of God 
toward the world and on our understanding of the nature and 
character of God, is of primary concern. 

Next, there is the ecclesiastical Jesus. This Jesus is seques- 
tered within the confines of a particular church. Specific re- 
quirements of admission to that church, attendance at certain 
rites, and, not infrequently, profession of specified doctrines 
are ordinarily designated as standards which the individual 
must satisfy if he is to secure the benefits which are claimed to 
reside in this ecclesiastical Jesus. Whether deliberately so de- 
signed or not, these tests are calculated to enhance the impor- 
tance of the institution. 

Another Jesus is the invisible but living comrade, whose 
companioning presence saves the Christian from the bitter- 
ness of loneliness. The invisible playmate of many a childhood 
is continued into maturity as the mystical, living Christ. Fre- 
quently the believer has an almost physical sensation of the 
presence of this incorporeal being. Jesus “comes transfigured 
back, secure from change, in | his] high-hearted ways. Beau- 
tiful evermore. .... ” He becomes the best “part of life’s 
unalterable good.” Lifted out of the past, Jesus is for many 
Christians their “most significant contemporary.” In regard 
to the technique of their relationship to him, they may nourish 
their spirits on him sacramentally in the eucharist. Or they 
may find in him the mystic lover of their souls. In either case 
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they believe themselves to be living with him in intimate, per- 
sonal union. He is their guide, their counselor, their friend, the 
fountainhead of their faith and inspiration. He is one with 
them, and they with him. 

The communal Jesus is a combination and corrective of the 
ecclesiastical Jesus and the mystical Jesus. Some Christians 
hold that we cannot make contact with Jesus in the solitariness 
of mystic, sweet communion. Neither may we expect to enjoy 
the unmediated, personal influence of the presence of Jesus 
(Schleiermacher). But where two or three Christians are 
gathered together, there is this Jesus. That is to say, what is 
called Jesus is actually that fellowship which a Christian group 
enjoys by virtue of its common spirit. The individual’s connec- 
tion with Jesus occurs only through fellowship with Christians 
who have become “‘little Christs” to each other. It is member- 
ship in a group dominated by a particular religious and ethical 
quality that sets the individual within the sphere of operation 
of the communal Jesus. 

Still another Jesus is the symbolic Jesus. ‘Would it,” in- 
quires Dean Inge, “be going too far to say that in every genera- 
tion Christian teachers use the figure of the founder as a peg 
on which to hang their own best thoughts?” One can say that 
it would only if one forgets the multitude of interpreters of 
Jesus who read into his thought and life whatever ideal they 
desire to secure prestige for. Bruce Barton, whose Jesus is the 
symbol of an ideal business executive, may be mentioned as an 
egregious example of a practice that is widespread. Even John 
Baillie’s brilliant study of The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity is marred by his interpretation of Jesus primarily 
in terms of redemptive, suffering love. This instance of thinly 
disguised symbolic reference has behind it, to be sure, the au- 
thority of long years of historic precedent. It is none the less 
a selection and idealization of one element in the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, and involves a subordination of other elements 
equally an organic part of his mind. ‘The mind of this reverent 
disciple” —to apply to Professor Baillie and to many another, 
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a phrase from Professor Case—‘‘has been made the mind of 
the Master.” 

Finally, there is the historic Jesus. The ‘“‘modernist”’ inter- 
pretation of Jesus, of which Professor Case’s book, Jesus, may 
be considered both exemplary and prophetic, takes account of 
the symbolization of Jesus which had already occurred by the 
time the records of his life were written down. The modernist 
feels himself obliged to discard not a little that had been held 
authentic by the previous generation of “liberal’’ New Testa- 
ment scholars. He perceives that Jesus was early made to 
speak “‘a message suited to the ear of the later Christian con- 
gregation, or designed to stimulate outsiders to ally them- 
selves with the new cause.” Christian missionaries, when ad- 
dressing gentile audiences, could not remain “uninfluenced by 
the temptation to make Jesus speak in the cadence of a con- 
temporary Greek philosopher.” Jesus, in order to be “‘a thor- 
oughly efficient teacher for the people of a later day, had nec- 
essarily to be modernized.” Nevertheless, in Professor Case’s 
judgment, the “teachings of Jesus which are appropriate to 
his own immediate environment” (and so may be assumed to 
be authentic ) are about equal in amount to pronouncements of 
his upon subjects that came to light only in the latter half of 
the first century of Christianity’s growth (and so may be as- 
sumed to be accretions and not attributable to the historic 
Jesus himself). 

Doubtless there will never be complete agreement regarding 
the details of the picture of that historic preacher and healer 
named Jesus. It may never be possible for the scholar to avoid 
reading in or reading out data in accordance with his own pre- 
dilections. Professor Case himself, who is a pioneer in the ap- 
plication to the New Testament of the new sociological tech- 
nique of interpretation, is not flawless in this regard. Yet he is 
probably right in his conclusion that this new technique, taken 
in conjunction with the long familiar methods of literary and 


* This and the other references in the paragraph are from: Jesus, by Shirley Jack- 
son Case (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 405, 407 f. 
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textual criticism, makes it possible to reconstruct a veracious 
picture of the historical Jesus “with a fair degree of certainty.” 
Contemporary research is in a favorable position to do this be- 
cause it has no apologetic ax to grind and so may hew close to 
the line of fact. Having witnessed the rise and fall successively 
of the church as a sole ark of salvation, and of the Bible as the 
infallible rule of faith and life, and having observed that the 
outcome was not as calamitous as had been anticipated by the 
respective nervous and faint-hearted champions of authority, 
the “‘modernist’’ New Testament scholar feels under no obli- 
gation to refrain from tearing off the wrappings of mythology, 
dogma, and sentimentality with which the figure of Jesus has 
been mummified and from presenting him as he actually was. 


II 

Of the figure that emerges from this unveiling, the charac- 
terization of Albrecht Schweitzer, though written almost a 
quarter of a century ago, is still pertinent. The historical Jesus 
is “to our time a stranger and an enigma.”’ What to do with 
such a figure is not the problem of the New Testament scholar. 
His task is to get at the facts. Where he leaves off, the theolo- 
gian begins. He must do something with this historical Jesus. 
The theologian faces a dilemma. Either he may accept the 
factual figure of the historical Jesus and undertake to evaluate 
his significance for contemporary life or he may discard him. 
If he discards the historical Jesus, he is again confronted by a 
dilemma. Either he may substitute one of the several other 
representations of Jesus that have already been referred to in 
this paper or he may do away with the figure of Jesus alto- 
gether. Professor Harry Elmer Barnes is only the latest, 
though one of the most pungent and vociferous, of those who 
propose to eliminate Jesus wholly from the religious conscious- 
ness of the present. If, unwilling to be so drastic, or compelled 
by his own loyalty to the historic tradition of Christianity, the 
theologian determines te substitute one of the other figures of 
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Jesus, he is still faced by certain perplexities in regard to their 
usableness. 

The literary Jesus is so manifestly a composite figure, a kind 
of carry-all of heterogeneous, not to say contradictory, be- 
haviors and ideas that he cannot well act as a unifying object 
for the loyalty either of an individual or of a social group, such 
as a church. Furthermore, this figure is constantly subject to 
the disintegrating criticism of research. Despite these draw- 
backs he may still serve the older generation of Christians. 
But what will be the reactions of university students, here and 
around the world, when they become cognizant of the hiatus 
between the historic Jesus and the embellished, imaginary fig- 
ure of the literary Jesus? They will become suspicious, to say 
the least, of a piety which apparently nourishes and can main- 
tain itself only by the continued use of fiction in the place of 
known fact. 

The theological Jesus also seems unsatisfactory because he 
tends to lose all humanness as he becomes an arbitrary, dialec- 
tical instrument for resolving supposititious metaphysical an- 
titheses. 

The ecclesiastical Jesus fails to weather the charge of being 
over-amenable to exploitation on the part of skilful institu- 
tionalists. 

The mystical Jesus is so easily detachable from the actual 
Jesus of history as to lay himself open to every kind of vision- 
ary reinterpretation. What guaranty is there that the impulses 
presumed to come from this living Christ have any connection 
with Jesus? There would seem, however, to be no reason why 
in the future the historic Jesus may not serve, in a way the lit- 
erary Jesus could not, as a wholesome control or corrective of 
the mystic Jesus. In fact, a combination of the mystic Jesus 
and the historic Jesus is opening up a new area of Christian 
experience hitherto practically unexplored. 

The communal Jesus seems also more serviceable. He has 
elasticity. This Jesus corresponds for Protestants to the Ro- 
man Catholic principle of progress which Cardinal Newman 
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referred to as “development of doctrine.” With such a Jesus 
or with such a principle, Christianity is no longer fettered to 
its past. It can adjust itself to changing situations without be- 
ing under the embarrassing necessity of proving it has not 
modified the original deposit of truth. The communal Jesus 
is always synonymous with whatever it is that a Christian 
group thinks or does. This Jesus, however, can scarcely meet 
the insistent demand both of those outside and of those inside 
Christian circles, a demand voiced by E. Stanley Jones, for 
instance, that a distinction be made between Jesus and Chris- 
tianity. The communal Jesus is Christianity. He is ‘Christ 
and his influence,” to borrow a phrase from John R. Mott. 

If one were attempting to estimate the significance of Jesus 
in human history, the communal Jesus would certainly be the 
figure with whom one has to deal. As from a stone cast into the 
water, there have gone out from Jesus across the surface of 
human affairs ceaseless waves of spiritual influence. Together 
with the initial impulse, these constitute the communal Jesus. 
Objectively considered, no appraisal of the significance, even 
of the historical Jesus, is adequate that fails to take into ac- 
count all that Jesus has meant to generations of Christian 
people. Such a historical judgment relative to the significance 
of Jesus is highly desirable and illuminating. Yet it can never 
be a substitute for a judgment of the personal significance of 
Jesus. The two points of view by no means necessarily coin- 
cide. We may, for instance, acknowledge this historical sig- 
nificance of Jesus and yet conclude that he has no personal sig- 
nificance for us. Or we discover for ourselves the personal 
significance of Jesus without ever having known anything of 
the wider ranges of his influence. On the other hand, the pri- 
vate appraisal of Jesus, though this is not inevitably the case, 
may be favorably affected by a knowledge of what Jesus has 
meant to other people. The interest of this paper, it hardly 
needs to be added, is not in an objective estimation of the sig- 
nificance of Jesus in history. It seeks to ascertain the personal 
significance of the historical Jesus for people today. The com- 
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munal Jesus, by his very nature, is unavailable for such an un- 
dertaking. It is impossible to isolate or distinguish him from 
the Christian fellowship. Therein lies both the tragedy and 
the glory of the communal Jesus. 

The symbolic Jesus is ably championed by Professor A. G. 
Baker in an article inspired by the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, entitled, “Christ and the 
Missionary Enterprise.” He writes, 

Jesus became the originator and center of the [Christian] movement 
only in so far as his followers created and have continued to recreate out 
of the Jesus of Judea and of Galilee a spiritual symbol which is both in- 
spiring and satisfying according to the prevailing conceptions of the hour. 
The Real Christ . . . . is the Christ who exists as an idea and an ideal 


in the hearts of his people. The spiritual dynamic we feel from him is the 
allurement of the ideal, the inspiration of a noble heroic soul and the social 


influence of those who bear his name. 

The future of the Christian religion in its relation to other re- 
ligions, he concludes, depends on whether ‘‘the concept of 
Christ as it has evolved to date within the Christian movement 
is more alluring and more challenging than the ideal religious 
figures which have been the product of other religious move- 
ments.’” 

We may accept without question this statement that the 
name Jesus has become for many a frame or symbol for the 
ideals and ambitions of Christian people. It makes little differ- 
ence whether the character of a symbol, as symbol, corre- 
sponds to the character’s reality. There is no necessary rela- 
tion between a symbol and the object symbolized. In the 
symbolic use of Jesus, to be sure, there usually is a resemblance 
between the literary figure and the various religious and eth- 
ical ideals of which he has become the symbol. Jesus might 
be called an intrinsic rather than an extrinsic symbol. Vet it 
has always been possible to put almost any ideal into the sym- 
bolic Jesus without being untrue to the principle of symboliza- 
tion. The practice is, doubtless, not only unavoidable but 


* Journal of Religion, January, 1929. 
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desirable. In the realm of ultimate objectives where exact defi- 
nitions are impossible, a resort to symbolic statements be- 
comes necessary. There is no danger in this practice so long 
as the Christian recognizes what he is doing. It may be urged 
that many another figure might have been selected for this 
purpose. But as a matter of history, Jesus, who was counted 
Founder or Lord, became and has continued to be the chief 
personal symbol for the faith, hope, and love of those who call 
themselves Christians. Professor Barnes’s criticism of the use 
by notable Christian leaders of what he calls the “Jesus stereo- 
type” betrays a complete misunderstanding of this practice of 
symbolization. 

The chief disadvantages of the symbolic Jesus must, how- 
ever, be recognized. As a symbolic figure he ceases to be an 
example and ceases to exert cohesive power. In his name each 
individual or group of Christians does battle for its respective 
ideals. And then, when, as so often happens, the programs of 
action or doctrine implicit in these various ideals clash, Chris- 
tians are likely to quit thinking about the difficult facts and to 
take refuge from their reflective problems in expressions of 
mutually-shared loyalty to Jesus. Thus they achieve a spe- 
cious unity and an appearance of harmony by an emotional 
appeal to Christ. 

There remains for consideration the historical Jesus. This 
historic Jesus is the original Jesus. He is the foundation on 
which al] subsequent figures of Jesus have been pedestaled. 
Now that he is becoming known for what he was, Christians 
no longer find it quite easy to accept any substitutes for the 
genuine Jesus. But neither are they convinced that they want 
even the genuine article. It is an open question whether a fig- 
ure which “refuses to be detached from his own time or suffer 
himself to be modernized”? (Schweitzer, again) can have any 
significance for our day. Few attempts have been made to ex- 
plore afresh and without prejudice the merits of the historic 
Jesus and his meaning for contemporary religion. Such an 


investigation cannot effectively be carried on by anyone for 
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whom, in Dr. Johnston Ross’s unforgettable phrase, “the im- 
peria) vein of Christian experience is Christocentric.” Such a 
Christian will at one or another point surreptitiously, and in 


spite of himself, overlay the historic Jesus with one or another 
of the other figures of Jesus. Nor can the investigation be con- 
ducted profitably by one who assumes what Professor Walter 
Horton has called “a negative emotiona) attitude” toward 
Jesus. So difficult is it to be true to one’s ignorance as well as 
to one’s knowledge! 


TTT 
Christian people have never been able to reach a unanimous 
agreement as to the meaning of the life abundant, nor as to the 


way such a life is to be attained. Its history discloses a wide 
range of needs which the Christian religion has claimed to meet 


and an equally wide choice of methods by which it has under- 


taken to meet these needs. There is no single idea or way of 
salvation that alone deserves the name of Christian; though 


particular Christian groups have often been guilty of prescrib- 
ing a single panacea for a single, if undiagnosed, human ail- 
ment. That salvation should be conceived in various ways, a 
psychological analysis of human nature would indicate to be 
anapriori probability. Some of the most fruitful psychological 
research in our generation has focused itself on an attempt to 
interpret human nature dynamically. Certain students of 
human nature, notably Freud and Adler, explain all human 
conduct in terms of a single dominant impulse or urge, though 
they differ among themselves as to the exact character of that 
“drive.” Such a hypothesis is illuminating and fruitful as well 
as widely helpful in promoting an understanding of human 
behavior. Other students of human nature, sacrificing sim- 
plicity to clarity, incline to enlarge the list of fundamental im- 
pulses. W.I. Thomas, for instance, suggests that the character 
and personality of any given human being depend on the na- 
ture of the organization of his ““wishes” or needs. These wishes 


may be classified under four general heads. They are: (1) the 
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desire for adventure or new experience; (2) the desire for se- 
curity; (3) the desire for recognition; (4) the desire for re- 
sponse.’ In each individual, of course, these wishes appear in 
a kaleidoscopic mixture of concrete forms. If these four so- 
called “wishes” are adequately satished, the individual counts 
his life good. 

This analysis by W. I. Thomas of the raw material of hu- 
man nature opens up an inviting new approach to the meaning 
of salvation as well as of saviorhood. It suggests that a man is 
saved when his needs of adventure, security, recognition, and 
response are adequately or abundantly met, It suggests that a 
savior is one who helps a person at these points of his needs. 
The query presents itself at once, What relation has Jesus to 
the fulfilment of these fundamental desires? An answer might 
be given in respect to each of the several figures of Jesus al- 
ready discussed. But our present concern ts solely with the his- 
toric Jesus. In the interests of a fresh attempt to explore the 
significance for us today of the historic Jesus this general dy- 
namic interpretation of human nature in terms of the four 
wishes may be taken as a point of departure. The exposition 
which follows is, of course, no more than a sample or example 
of what might be done in many a parallel though different way. 
It is frankly an experiment. 

The question may be put thus: What contribution to human 
life with its needs of adventure, security, recognition, and re- 
sponse has the historic Jesus to make? Are these contributions 
significant enough to warrant the conjecture that the historic 
Jesus will prove to be an asset rather than a liability to the 
Christian movement? The answer, it may be said by way of 
anticipation, is a sturdy affirmation. The reasons for that an- 
swer follow. No claim ts made that this suggestion of a way of 
employing the historic Jesus to meet the existing situation is 
the only way. Yet the appraisal is one that commands the loyal 
and grateful acquiescence of an increasing number of our fel- 
low-Christians. For all its unfamiliar strangeness, the figure 


* The Unadjusted Girl, by W.1. Thomas (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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of the historic Jesus, like certain of the other figures of Jesus, 
is large enough for world-leadership, 

The desire for adventure —The historic Jesus was a leader 
of acause. That cause was, and still is, full of adventure and 
hazard. Obviously, human beings can find plenty of shivering 
adventure and novelty in life without ever having heard oi 
Jesus. Nevertheless, it is a fact that his own mind was adven- 
turous as his life was an adventure. He was forever on the 
move, an itinerant prophet. The field of adventure into which 
he led his followers is still a field that entices people today. It 
is the field of the conquest of specific ideals, such as freedom 
from bondage to the things of the world; alert solicitude for 
and obligation toward people in trouble; reverence, integrity, 
and health of mind; poise and purity of motive. Always his ad- 
venturing was based on the assumption (which was, for Jesus, 
a burning conviction ) that the world was to be interpreted as 
the scene of a divinely initiated and controlled program direct- 
ed toward the realization of these ideals. 

From the historic Jesus we receive no suggestions as to how 
to set about our adventurous quest for these ideals. He was no 
rule-maker. Our relationship to him is not one of obedience. 
He had no specific commands to give. He offers no help, as G. 
Lowes Dickinson critically reminds us, in regard to the prob- 
lem of ways and means. But it is objected still further that 
Jesus took little notice of the immediate practical problems of 
our life. Just what value, it is asked, has a leadership which 
merely holds before its following a set of admittedly glowing 
but equally general and impracticable ideals? Are not such 
statements of principles worse than useless? Do they not tend 
to elicit a vocal adherence which becomes in turn a complacent 
substitute for action? Often, no doubt. But on the other hand, 
there is an “energy of true idealism,” of which Dean Sperry 
reminded us, a decade ago. He says, 

We live in the presence of a moral ideal which seems, for the moment, 


unattainable. But if we are not disobedient to the heavenly vision we 
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waken some morning to find that all the time it has been doing its work in 


and through us, and we have been drawing nearer to it all the while.* 
This we cannot afford to give up, whatever the attendant risks. 
We must deliberately conspire to keep ourselves aspiring, else 
we shall quench the inner impulse to grow. This needed ener- 
gy, many have discovered, is latent and available in the his- 
toric Jesus. 

Still another objection has been raised against the ideals 
which Jesus formulated, not so much because of their content 
of glittering generality as because of the conditions under 
which they were formulated. They are wholly vitiated, it is 
argued, by the eschatological illusion which attended their con- 
ception. They were the product of the expectation of an im- 
minent world-catastrophe. Certainly they were. But it was 
just this utopian apocalyptic hope that served to purify Jesus’ 
insight. An apt statement on this subject of the interim ethic 
has been made by Professor Lake. I should like to take his 
words as my own: 

Those who have ever studied photography know that usually they are 
dealing with plates which are too sensitive to blue and insufficiently sensi- 
tive to yellow light, so that difficulties arise if they want to photograph 
something which contains a great deal of yellow. They therefore use a 
screen of yellow glass, which cuts out the other rays of light, so that they 
obtain artificially a world in which there is little except yellow light, and 
thus overcome the limitations of their plates. From the point of view of 
this illustration our minds are photographic plates which are too sensitive 
to certain social values, and not sensitive enough to certain spiritual val- 
ues; and I believe that the eschatological point of view of the Jews and of 
Jesus has served as the yellow screen which has enabled us to overcome 
this lack of proportion.° 

Again, the historic Jesus takes a position of adventurous 
leadership because he interpreted life in terms of conflict. No 
one can think of him without feeling the deep joys of pugnaci- 
ty stirring within. In his remembered presence it becomes 

* Disciplines of Liberty, by Willard E. Sperry (New Haven: Yale Press, 1921), 
p. 05. 


* The Stewardship of Faith, by Kirsopp Lake (New York: Putnam’s, 1915), p. 37. 
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difficult to conceal or evade the moral issues of life or to sur- 
render to easy, short-cut ways of satisfying desire. The mem- 
ory of him fans to life the resolution to have at the enemies he 
himself attacked: fickleness, malice, laziness, greed, careless- 
ness, irreverence, cynicism, hypocrisy, and that clinging to the 
lesser self, which represents the choice of death instead of life. 

The historic Jesus validates his claim of leadership into 
fields of new experience by his power to stiffen our morale. He 
still succeeds in nerving our wills, if we allow him to, at points 
where staying power, aggressiveness, and spiritual elasticity 
are all-important. It is partly his example that promotes mo- 
rale. It is partly the contagious character of his spirit which 
is not quenched even when transmitted to us by the pages of a 
book. The secret of the infectiousness of his personality is, 
perhaps, a rare combination of tenacity of purpose with depths 
of emotional power. Jesus was an individual who appears to 
have lived under the strain of great emotional tension. He 
was not worldly wise, nor coolly calculating in his actions. He 
was a man of alternating moods, now humble, now seif-confi- 
dent. He felt himself driven by a sense of mission, so over- 
whelming as to have shaken him loose from his vocational ca- 
reer. It reorganized his life on an altruistic basis. This mission 
he believed in with all the passion of forthright sincerity. He 
had no mental reservations as to the importance of his cause. 
He was wholly absorbed in it. Life was completely concen- 
trated upon its fulfilment. It is no wonder he catches us up in 
this same cause. By focusing our lives on a single objective, 
he helps enormously to reduce internal emotional friction. 
Thereby he increases the moral power for adventure on be- 
half of his cause. 

The desire for security—Jesus also stimulates morale by 
his convictions about human destiny and human obligation; 
convictions we cannot in our turn prove, yet, because we can- 
not but believe, are likely to spend much time trying to vali- 
date. God is holy, and wrathful, i.e., there is a moral order of 
the universe. Repent, therefore, and stand in awe of him. God 
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is forgiving and does not disown sinners, i.e., by refusing to 
cast us away from himself God makes it possible for us to en- 
dure our failures to attain perfection. Therefore, instead of 
succumbing to discouragement at the realization of the gap 
between our attainments and our ideal, and abandoning fur- 
ther attempts in despair and self-condemnation, try again. 
God is Lord of heaven and earth, i.e., security rests in him and 
in his power to press his purposes to a successful conclusion. 
Be not, therefore, faint-hearted, but light-hearted, gay; de- 
spair not. God may be trusted. He is the God of Victory. Jesus 
is pre-eminently a religious leader. As our faith identifies itself 
with his faith, the desire for security, that ultimate security of 
the total life, is met. 

The desire for recognition.—There would seem to be no 
realistic way in which the historic Jesus can help us to satisfy 
our desire for recognition. He cannot single us out for atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, he had and still has a contribution to make 
toward this aspect of the salvation of the individual. “I lived 
with the soul of Mark Twain for a year and I was morally de- 
teriorated thereby,” wrote a sensitive American biographer. 
One cannot live with the soul of the historic Jesus for long 
without coming to a new realization of one’s dignity as a mem- 
ber of the human race. Under the compulsion of his mind, one 
grows in appreciation of human potentiality and value. Under 
the same stimulus one finds one’s self loath to give up one’s 
own unproved but unsurrenderable conviction of a solicitude 
on the part of God for individual human beings, his children, 
and of a divine recognition that will enable human beings to 
endure that isolation which all too often is the lot of those who 
have set their hearts on the high things to which the social 
group is not ready to accord recognition. 

The desire for response —The historic Jesus vindicated his 
power of leadership by the way he touched the springs of af- 
fection in his followers both through his sense of humor and 
through his solicitude for their personal welfare. Now the lat- 
ter is no longer an element in our relationship to the historic 
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Jesus. He can have no solicitude for us as individuals today. 
But there is a vital meaning in friendship with the historic Je- 
sus, even though friendship, or response, is normally a two-way 
affair, involving both give and take. Being friends with a figure 
out of a book, however vividly that figure may be imagined, 
has not the rich potentialities that there are in friendship with 
living contemporaries in flesh and blood. Such a figure, to men- 
tion the most obvious limitation, cannot take the initiative. 
Yet there are certain worthful experiences of friendship pos- 
sible even under these difficult conditions. We may take our 
cue from Emerson: “A friend is a looking glass.” A friend is a 
mirror in which by friendly silences we see our weakness, our 
conscience, our very self reflected. Such a responsive friend is 
the historic Jesus, a friend who is at the same time a scath- 
ing, condemnatory critic. He is, to change the figure, a lens, 
through which we read our own mind as it truly is. 

These contributions of the historic Jesus to our human needs 
of adventure, security, recognition, and response have been 
presented simply as illustrative of the significance of the his- 
toric Jesus for our generation. These contributions are partly 
indirect, partly direct. They seem modest when compared 
with the claims often made for his saviorhood, and doubtless 
they might be multiplied. Nevertheless, they are genuine aids 
to life. They are given by the historic Jesus to those who read 
the story of his life or carry it meditatively in their memory. 
They are contributions which no other single individual can 
make for us in an equally comprehensive way. 

The Christian religion goes beyond the historic Jesus in its 


ideals, in its techniques for achieving its ideals, and in its un- 
derstanding of the sanctions and destiny of those idea)s. It has 


attained an organized position in the world which has been due 


to many other influences besides that of the historic figure 


whose cognomen it proudly and humbly bears. But still, as the 
core of the Christian religion, the historic Jesus holds for the 
individual a significant place of corrective, constructive, dy- 


namic, and constraining leadership. 
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HE latter half of the nineteenth century was marked 

by the remarkable growth of business enterprise in 

the United States. A very significant change was tak- 
ing place in industry in that individual proprietors were being 
replaced by large factories managed by corporate boards. Be- 
fore the Civil War there were fifty telegraph companies and 
450 operators of coal mines, while the New England cotton 
mills were in the hands of powerful families." When the era of 
big business really set in, about the beginning of the seventies, 
it presaged the end of the individual small manufacturer in any 
Jarge numbers and made impossible the old system of personal 
relations between employer and employee. The corporations 
that bought out the independent operators were in turn merged 
into trusts. 

The development of big business was accompanied by an 
emphasis on efficiency, system, and organization, involving a 
delegation of responsibility to committees and boards. The 
tremendous profits entailed and the prestige accorded the suc- 
cessful attracted the best of the nation’s talent. The American 
business man was idolized, and, more than the politician, he 
was looked upon as the maker and symbol of modern America. 

The Baptist response to the centralization of economic inter- 
ests and the emphasis on efficiency showed in several new 
trends of development. There was a demand for the efficient 
administration of the entire denominational program, local, 
state, and national. Business men were appointed to important 
executive positions of the national societies of Baptists, and the 

’B. J. Hendrick, The Age of Big Business, pp. 5-7. 
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administration of the community and local church programs 
was taken over by laymen. There came to be a definite de- 
pendence on large individual gifts for benevolent purposes, and 
a consolidation of denominational societies and educational 
institutions was effected in the interests of efficiency. Expen- 
ditures for benevolent purposes showed a direct relationship 
to general financial conditions. 

In 1869 the Executive Board of the Home Mission Society 
adopted a code of principles that revealed an appreciation of 
the requirements of the new day: 

In carrying forward the work of the Society, it is the aim of your Board: 

1. To practice such scrupulous economy in every department of the 
service as is to be found consistent with the highest efficiency. 

2. To occupy fields of the very best promise, centers of influence, cen- 
ters of power; and from these to move aggressively outward, as from a 
well-assumed military base. 

3. To spend none of the money of the society upon a man simply be- 
cause he is poor or because he applies for aid, but to employ as laborers, 
men of known industry, piety, energy, and efficiency. Missionary money is 


very sacred. It should be made to yield the largest returns possible. 

4. To insist that the pastors and churches aided, shall not merely strive 
to become self-supporting as soon as possible, but from the very first and 
always to be contributing churches: on the ground that only such churches 
are of the New Testament type. 

5. To strike for the best lot in town where a meeting house is to be 
built: and never to encourage extravagance in building, but on the con- 


trary, economy, commodiousness, durability, and taste. 
6. In making loans from the edifice fund, to encourage churches to 


borrow in as small sums as possible, and to free themselves from debt at 
the earliest possible opportunity.’ 

The work of the Home Mission Society was systematized in 
all departments. District secretaries were appointed and a 


plan of co-operation worked out with the state associations 
whereby the Society pledged to each state, through the home 


mission board of that state, a definite sum, conditioned upon 


Proceedings of the American Baptist Home Mission Society (1869), p. 10. 
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the raising and expenditure upon the field of another specified 
amount.” 

Baptist business acumen was demonstrated in the solicita- 
tion and administration of the Church Edifice Fund, whereby 
money was to be loaned without interest to struggling western 
churches to enable them to avoid commercial charges of 25 per 
cent and more. A campaign to raise $500,000 for this purpose 
was begun in 1866 and an architect hired to draw plans for 
standardized churches that could be erected at a minimum cost 
to meet the needs of each community.’ The directors pointed 
with pride to the fact that they had “been enabled to take ad- 
vantage of special providence to secure, in a growing city or 
town, church edifices already built by other denominations at 
nearly one-half their original cost.” Gradually the practice of 
loaning money was abandoned, and, under a Benevolent Fund, 
outright gifts were made to needy churches. Such churches 
were bound, under the terms of an ironclad mortgage, to revert 
to the Home Mission Society in case the congregation should 
disband, for Baptist leaders had no intention of allowing other 
denominations to utilize property that had been endowed by a 
Baptist agency.” 

In their attitude toward Christian benevolence, Baptists dis- 
played an eagerness to meet the standards of the new age. The 
need for systematic giving was stressed in the press, at con- 
ventions, in the pulpit, and lectures on the methodology of 
Christian beneficence were given at the leading seminaries.’ 
As early as 1869, the Committee on Finance of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union characterized the current methods 

*J. A. Smith, History of Baptists in the Western States East of the Mississippi, 
pp. 198, 199. 

*L. Moss, Baptists and the National Centenary, pp. 174, 183. 

° Ibid. 

°H.L. Morehouse, Baptist Home Missions in America, p. 171. 

“Chicago: Morgan Park,” Standard, December 27, 1877. Dr. Cheney deliv- 
ered the second of his previously announced lectures on the “Development of Church 


Reneficence” in the seminary chapel. 
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of raising funds as hopelessly inadequate, for “the necessity of 
the hour” was a system that would “reach every church in the 
working field of the Union at home and abroad.’* It was fur- 
ther recommended that the Executive Committee appoint a 
committee of five for each state to organize missionary meet- 
ings, inspire enthusiasm, and thus form “the connecting link 
between the churches in those states and the rooms in Boston.” 

A detailed report of the progress that had been made in edu- 


cating the denomination to practice systematic beneficence was 
made to the Home Mission Society in 1877. At that time nearly 
every church had adopted the ‘““New Testament plan” of week- 
ly giving to meet current and local expenses, the envelope sys- 
tem being widely used. The denominational press was com- 
mended for lending its aid to the crusade for systematic giving, 
and it was announced that several hundred manuscripts had 
been sent to the Publication Society to compete for a $100 prize 
for the best essay on the subject.’ 

In 1884 the Home Mission Society appointed a standing 
committee on systematic benevolence, and several co-operat- 
ing state organizations took similar action, but it was not until 
1896 that a system of national organization, in which al) Bap- 
tist interests and organizations could have a share, was per- 


fected. The key to the new plan was proportional representa- 


tion; at the head was a Commission on Systematic Christian 


Beneficence composed of the representatives of the national 


societies of Baptists.” Newly formed state, district associa- 


tion, and local church commissions were made responsible to 
the national commission, and standing committees on organi- 


* Proceedings (1869), pp. 13, 14. 

* Proceedings (1877), p. 12. 

** A general secretary and two others elected by each of the following organiza- 
tions: American Baptist Missionary Union, American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, American Baptist Publication Society, American Baptist Education Society, 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America, together with the corresponding secretaries 
of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society of the West, Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society, and Woman’s American 


Baptist Home Mission Society. 
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zation, statistics and literature, plans of giving, and public 
meetings, and conferences appointed.” 

Throughout the period there was pressure exerted to apply 
business methods to the conduct of local church affairs. At the 
Illinois Christian Convention in 1868, an annual interdenomi- 
national gathering at Bloomington, “‘the great subject of dis- 
cussion and chief object of prayer was not Christian union but 
Christian efficiency.’”” Among the more prominent means dis- 
cussed were children’s meetings, systematic visitation, lay 
preaching, mission Sabbath schools, and genera) Christian co- 
operation. The trend toward the delegation of authority 
gripped the local churches. Business transactions were now 
carefully worked over by committees, and even applicants for 
church membership presented themselves to a committee in- 
stead of appearing in person before a general church meeting. 
According to a leading clergyman, the well-organized Baptist 
church in 1871 had the following twelve departments: the 
sick and relief of the needy, spiritual affairs and candidates, 
baptism, Sunday school, tracts and publications, women’s de- 
votional meetings, attending to strangers, church and society 
sociables, music, temperance, church building and property, 
and finance.** The complaint was voiced in 1875 that church 
business meetings were too complex, and it was urged that all 
the detai) work be done in committees and only the results sub- 
mitted to open and genera) meetings.** 

W. W. Everts, in 1887, charged that business meetings were 
taking precedence over prayer meetings, and that government 
by committees completely dominated local church life.” He 
cited a number of examples of modern business methodology 
applied to the local church: a Baptist church in Boston had a 
budget and pledge card system; in New York the every-mem- 

“Systematic Benevolence,” Standard, August 22, 1896. 

*<THlinois Christian Convention,” ibid., October 29, 1868. 

8 Tbid., July 27, 1871. 


“Church Business Meetings,” ibid., May 27, 1875. 
** Baptist Layman’s Book, pp. 95 ff. 
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ber canvass was in vogue; a New Jersey church circularized 
its members for important causes; in Connecticut it was the 
custom to obtain subscriptions for benevolences through notes 
given at the beginning of the year and involving monthly pay- 
ments to a treasurer. Professor J. H. Gilmore wrote an article 
on “Presbyterian Tendencies in Our Baptist Churches.” He 
endeavored to show that committees took care of church busi- 
ness so completely that there was nothing left for the congre- 
gational meeting. A correspondent from Cincinnati stated in 
1867 that if the Baptist denomination ever died in that city it 
would be from excess of constitution. There were as many 
‘young people’s associations, sewing societies, ladies mission- 
ary organizations, organized Bible classes, etc.,”’ as there were 
“warts on a toad’s back.” In addition Baptists assembled once 
a month and formed a society composed of members from all 
the churches.” 

The office of deacon in a Baptist church has greatly changed 
owing to the pressure to secure men with business ability to 
serve as church officials. According to New Testament usage, 
Baptist deacons have always been superintendents of the secu- 
lar concerns of the church. In the Colonial and early national 
periods of the nation’s history deacons were elected for a life- 
tenure and were inducted to office by ordination and assigned 
special seats in the church.’ In conformity to business effi- 
ciency and the trend toward the secularization of church of- 
fices, the deaconate has been made elective and the incumbents 
laymen. J. M. Pendleton deplored the modern tendency to re- 
gard the deacon as a mere clerk or trustee subject to annual 
election, so that of one church it could be said “nearly every 
male member in it has at some time acted as a deacon.’”* It 
became the practice to hold stated elections of deacons “in 
growing communities to make sure of the best gifts.” 

© “Concerning a Certain Cincinnati Peculiarity,” Standard, August 1, 1867. 

* Quirof Harlan, Changing Customs among American Baptists, pp. 6-7. 


““ Church Manual, p. 35. 
” W. W. Everts, op. cit., p. 101. 
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As has already been indicated, laymen assumed further re- 
sponsibilities and greater authority in Baptist affairs during 
the period under consideration. In 1860 the Church Edifice 
Fund Committee expressed the opinion that ‘“‘the advice given 
by a man of skill and experience, or a committee of judicious 
men of business talent and habit, would be worth more to the 
needy church than a large gift of money without such advice.’”*” 
A few years later the Missouri Baptist State Convention re- 
ported it as a fact “full of promise” that almost the entire slate 
of officers and the Executive Committee were laymen engaged 
in business.*' Baptist business men of Iowa held a state con- 
vention in 1873 to energize lay workers, and B. F. Jacobs, a 
Chicago business man and a Baptist, systematized the Sunday- 
school work of the churches on a national scale following 
1867.°° A man who had made an outstanding success of some 
business enterprise was often asked to perform his duty to the 
denomination by acting as treasurer of one of the national so- 
cieties of Baptists. When the Home Mission Society was faced 
with an alarming deficit in 1885, a committee of seven business 
men was appointed to work out a solution.” A contributor to 
the Standard stated that 5 per cent of the Baptists, or a total of 
75,000, were business men. He urged that they take over the 
administration of denominational affairs, for who was “so 
qualified to do business as a business man, and who to spend 
God’s money as his legitimate stewards?” 

Business men began to take a leading part in the develop- 
ment of local church programs. The First Baptist Church of 
Chicago in 1870 put its extension work in the hands of a mis- 
sion committee of well-known business men, a practice that 
was followed in other cities.“ Lay preaching was immensely 

*” Proceedings Home Mission Society (1860), p. 51. 

** “Missouri Convention,” Christian Times and Witness, October 11, 1866. 

* “Correspondence from Iowa,” Standard, September 25, 1873. 

* J. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 240. * Proceedings (1885), p. 6. 

* “Business Affairs of Christ’s Kingdom,” Standard, March 27, 1873. 


*° “Chicago Items,” Standard, February 2, 1871. 
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popular during the first decades after the Civil War, and D. L. 
Moody, president of the Chicago Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, occupied leading Baptist pulpits on numerous occa- 
sions. Mr. Moody, after an extensive tour of the Christian 
conventions in 1868, told how “‘churches that had been closed 
against laymen were freely thrown open, pastors taking seats 
with the listeners, and laymen speaking from pulpits and burn- 
ing hearts, arousing many to vigorous work for souls.””** 

Laymen’s church organizations appeared and grew rapidly 
in the years following the war, as is exemplified by the Baptist 
Social unions which were at first confined to the local churches 
in the larger cities. The movement had its origin in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, in 1864, and units were soon established in 
other centers. In October, 1874, the Brooklyn Baptist Social 
Union voted to issue a call for a convention of delegates from 
all the Baptist Social! unions of the country,* 
to be held in Brooklyn December g and 10, to take into consideration the 
place of our laymen in the great denominational movements, their respon- 
sibility to the churches, the development of social influence, the educa- 
tion of the ministry, the endowment of our colleges, and the kindred sub- 
jects of like interest to the whole denomination. 

Reports and addresses delivered at the Brooklyn Conven- 
tion clearly showed that laymen were determined to have a 
larger share in the management of denominational enterprises. 
In his keynote speech, delivered on the opening day of the con- 
vention, Martin B. Anderson, president of the University of 
Rochester, charged the delegates to “‘bring business common 
sense to bear upon the professional habits and modes of 
thought likely to prevail in the clerical body.”** He further 
urged that the financial administration of the churches, Chris- 
tian charities, Sunday schools, and denominational education, 
all be under the control of laymen. An editorial writer for the 
Standard upheld the barring of clergymen from membership 

* Tbid., April 16, 1868. 

** “Educational News and Views,” ibid., November 5, 1071. 


* Convention of Baptist Social Unions (1874), p. 16. 
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in the social unions on the ground that lay leadership engen- 
dered ‘“‘a business spirit and method too often lacking when the 
control” was ‘wholly or mostly ministerial.” 

A successor to the National Social Union was the Baptist 
Congress, which met annually from 1881 to 1912 and consti- 
tuted a forum of the ablest minds in the denomination, both 
clerical and lay. The tremendous momentum generated by the 
various activities of Christian laymen found expression in the 
conferences, denominational and interdenominational, that 
began to be held each summer at such places as Ch. utauqua, 
New York, Minnetonka, Minnesota, and Clear La..e, Iowa. 
Courses of instruction were given for both children and adults; 
Sunday-school rallies were held, and, in general, the training 
of lay church workers was stressed.” As the only course open 
to clergymen was to organize to preserve their professional 
status, the ministers in the larger cities began to hold Monday 
morning conferences. About the middle of the century, Bap- 
tist pastoral unions appeared and became recognized units of 
the state conventions. At such gatherings papers were read 
dealing with the problems of the minister and the technique of 
his work.” 

As has already been noted, there had come to be a definite 
dependence on large individual contributions to carry on Bap- 
tist extension work. This implied important physical and psy- 
chological changes, for it had long been a source of pride to 
Baptists that they were the poor man’s denomination, while 
the rich, especially in the cities, were Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians.** After the war there was little expression of con- 
tempt for wealth. On the contrary, the rich were welcomed, 
justified, and depended upon for financial aid. The Christian 
Times and Witness announced with pride in 1867 that, al- 

*° “Taymen’s Social Union,” Standard, December 28, 1876. 

* “Doings at Point Chautauqua,” Standard, August 22, 1878. 

* Published with the state convention records of each state. 


*'D. D. Jeter, Madison Avenue Lectures, p. 375. The progress of Baptist principles 
has been mainly among the poor of the world. 
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though the Baptist church in St. Paul was numerically weak, 
it was financially strong, “the strongest in point of wealth... . 
in the city.””* T. G. Jones characterized as unworthy of seri- 
ous notice the allegation that Baptist churches were composed 
of the poor of the world: 


God has so blessed them [the Baptists], temporally, as well as spirit- 
ually, that we could demonstrate that the aggregate of wealth among them 
is far greater than of some ecclesiastical fraternities, whose members not 
infrequently put on lordly airs and affect to despise the Baptists for their 
poverty. But to a task like this we are unwilling to descend.** 


The concept of the “sanctification” or justification of wealth 
that Siegfried has called such a characteristic of American 
Protestantism began to be stated by Baptist leaders. Rev. 
William Elgin, of Indianapolis, Indiana, delivered a sermon on 
“The Christian Idea of Wealth” in 1869, using as his theme the 
idea that those who gave money to educational institutions 
“put it into the way of being transformed at once into a living 
force.’”*’ In the course of a highly laudatory editorial in the 
Standard, the statement was made that the man of wealth was 
aman of talent.** Moreover, the various enterprises of benevo- 
lence and organization had been benefited to a marked degree 
by the accession of men of this stamp to their working force, 
for the man of money stood “side by side with the man of 
faith.”” The members of the Indiana Baptist State Convention 
passed a resolution in 1890 saying that they “thankfully recog- 
nized the rich blessing of the Great Head of the Church, in the 
recent gift of Brother John D. Rockefeller to the Baptist Semi- 
nary of Chicago.” Two years later, in the course of his ad- 
dress at a great educational rally in the Auditorium Theater, 
Chicago, Dr. Wayland Hoyt made the following statement: 

Weaith is concentrated power... . . What better thing can you do 
than to join that benignant conspiracy out of which has re-arisen this 

%4“Minnesota Towns,” October 24, 1867. 

* The Baptists, A Vindication, p. 192. 

*° Standard, September 16, 1869. 

* “Men of Money,” April 23, 1868, * Proceedings (1890), p. 40. 
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splendid University with that Christian statesman, John D. Rockefeller, 
at the head [applause], gathering around him the multitudes of other 
noble men and women who with him are working for that future.*® 

The institutional program of the Baptists, local, national, 
and foreign came to be supported mainly through large indi- 
vidual contributions. Although no Baptist churches were de- 
stroyed in the Chicago fire of 1871, there was cause for deep 
lamentation, for in the loss and destruction to “the immense 
businesses of the city and the consequent cutting off of re- 
sources found in the Christian liberality of wealthy and enter- 
prising men,” the Baptists ‘“‘shared fully with the rest.’*® The 
Standard called attention to the fact that the revenue of the 
national societies came from “the comparatively few in a lim- 
ited number of churches.”** In 1878 Gardner Chilson, a New 
England manufacturer and merchant, gave the Home Mission 
Society $120,000, and, when the Society was badly in debt five 
years later, it was not because of a lack of contributions from 
the churches, for these had “actually and greatly increased, 
but from a lack of some large individual gifts which were natu- 
rally expected.’”* The 1888 report of the Home Mission Soci- 
ety revealed that more than one-half its income was derived 
from legacies and individual gifts for special objects.** 

At the Jubilee Convention in 1882 wealthy Baptist bene- 
factors such as Vassar, Bishop, Colgate, Colby, Deane, Buck- 
nell, Crozer, Trevor, Wycoff, Peddie, Constant, Rockefeller, 
and Pyle were lauded by speakers and in committee reports. 
During the course of his report, the chairman of the Committee 
on Work among the Freedmen stated that, as the Baptists had 
money in abundance, it was their duty to say so and to keep on 
saying so. He claimed to be able “to name twelve Baptist 
brethren, in twelve minutes of time, who could give $100,000 
each toendow . . . . twelveschools, and have money enough 

* «“Fducational Rally at the Auditorium,” Standard, April 21, 1892. 

“ “The Lock unto Heaven,” ibid., October 26, 1871. 

“ “The Few and the Many,” ibid., July 22, 1875. 


” Proceedings (1883), p. 10. * Ibid. (1890), p. 18. 
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left to ruin twelve children for each of them, if they had so 
many.”** The Chicago Baptist Social Union made the confi- 
dent announcement in 1880 that the time was coming when 
Chicago would have ‘“‘a Colby, or a Colgate, or a Bishop to lead 
in progressive benevolent work.’ 

Wealthy men were elected to the executive boards of the 
national societies of Baptists in the hope that they would fur- 
nish both the necessary funds and the needed executive ability. 
Rockefeller, during the time that he was on the Executive 
Board of the Home Mission Society, not only personally paid 
the Society’s standing deficit of $250,000, but also paid indi- 
vidual workers in needy areas out of his own pocket. Thomas 
Hoyne resigned as president of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago, giving as his reason the fact that he was 
“not a merchant prince” and urging the selection of a man of 
wealth as his successor.** His resignation was accepted. 

Local churches were made the objects of benefactions of men 
of wealth. The Calvary Baptist Church at Washington, D.C., 
was erected at a cost of $125,000, of which amount, Amos Ken- 
dall, a well-known politician in the days of Jackson and Van 
Buren, gave $100,000.*" One lay brother in Philadelphia of- 
fered to give $50,000 to the Baptist churches of that city if they 
would pool their indebtedness.** The Home Mission Board an- 
nounced that large contributors to the removal of debts resting 
on churches in New York City and the vicinity had required 
the churches “‘to secure the amounts thus given to the Society 
against the possibility of ultimate loss.’ 

The cause of denominational education benefited greatly 
through the beneficence of men of wealth. George Peabody, 
who gave away between six and seven million dollars during 

“H. L. Morehouse, op. cit., p. 171. 

“ “The Chicago Social Union,” Standard, October 21, 1880. 

“The University of Chicago,” ibid., July 16, 1879. 

“ “Washington Correspondence,” ibid., January 2, 1868. 

* “Our Philadelphia Letter,” ibid., October 30, 1870. 

“ Morehouse, op. cit., p. 379. 
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his own lifetime, headed a list of “great givers” compiled by a 
Baptist publication.*” Prominent also were Mathew Vassar, 
who contributed $800,000 to found a woman’s college, and 
Ezra Cornell, who gave $500,000 to found a university. John 
P. Crozer donated $230,000 “‘besides ample buildings, includ- 
ing houses for the professors” to the seminary which bears his 
name. Madison, Rochester, and Colby universities were in- 
debted to ‘“‘the messrs. Colgate, John B. Trevor, the late Gard- 
ner Colby, James Deane, and messrs. Wyckoff of New York, 
and others less well known.” Then follows this interesting con- 
clusion: 

These things are a feature of the times now passing. It is cheering to be 
permitted to regard them as characteristic: as indicative of the degree in 
which the great idea has taken hold of wealthy men that the very highest 
office and privilege of wealth is service . . . . an inspiring consciousness 
of a day to come when the “faithful and wise steward” can meet the mas- 
ter of all, as one at whose feet it will be an infinite joy to lay down the 
fruits of all his giving and all his doing. 


The committee in charge reported to the Home Mission So- 
ciety that the greater portion of the $450,000 that had been 
given for work among the freedmen had come from “generous 
individuals” whose offerings had been designated for the pur- 
pose.”’ The outstanding contributor to Baptist educational 
interests has been John D. Rockefeller. According to Professor 
A. H. Newman, the Baptist Education Society was formed in 
1888, because of the known desire of Mr. Rockefeller for such 
an agency to administer the funds he was about to bestow.” 
The Baptist program of expansion was directly responsive to 
the economic status of the nation, for, when times were hard 
receipts for home and foreign missions fell off and activities 
had to be curtailed. The steady growth of the Home Mission 
Society after 1850 was interrupted in 1856-58, 1861-62, 
1874-78, and 1894-98 by intervals of retrogression. These 
° “The Great Givers,” Standard, December 30, 1880. 


* Proceedings of the Western Baptist Education Commission (1871), p. 53. 
” History of Baptist Churches in the United States, p. 477. 
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dates roughly correspond to the years of financial panic, or re- 
trenchment in commercial development, in the United States. 
An attempt to ignore the Panic of 1893 by carrying on a full 
program of work resulted in the Home Mission Society being 
plunged badly into debt.** The period from 1873 to 1879 was 
a particularly trying time to finance Baptist activities, so sal- 
aries had to be reduced and a general program of retrenchment 
adopted.”* Even so the Home Mission Society emerged from 
the period of depression with a heavy debt, from which it was 
later freed through the kindness of John D. Rockefeller. 
However, business adversity brought gains as well as losses 
to religion, for, during the hard times of 1857-58 and 1873-70, 
there were great religious revivals that more than compensated 
for financial losses. The Christian Times attributed the re- 
newed interest in religion to the fact that the people had more 
leisure time, and that “‘the sad experience of the uncertainty of 
worldly riches . . . . disposed the hearts of many to sigh for 
the durable riches.’ ‘The business men of the country took a 
prominent part in the revival activities in 1857—58 by partici- 
pating in the daily noon prayer meetings that were he)d in the 
principal cities.” Only a few weeks aiter the Panic of 1873 
broke, the Brooklyn correspondent of the Standard wrote that 
the feeling pervaded the community that “the suffering inci- 
dent to the present state of affairs” would “lead thousands to 
turn from the fleeting things of time to the realities of eter- 
nity.’ The expected religious quickening did not come im- 
mediately, but, as the depression in business continued, men 
turned to religion for solace. The spring and summer of 1874 
found the smaller communities of the Middle West in the grip 


“Our Debt,” Proceedings (1894), p. 18. “For the first time in eight years we are 
obliged to report a deficit. Our debt at the close of the fiscal year, March 31, was 
$101,456.66. This was occasioned by the financial panic which gives to 1893 the bad 
pre-eminence of being the worst year in half a century,” 

“4 Ibid. (1879), p. 43- 

> URevivals,” January 27, 1858. ” Tbid. 
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of a revival enthusiasm greater than had ever before been 
known. Dwight L. Moody, described as the ‘““New Whitefield” 
who swayed audiences “by dint of direct, plain, earnest, busi- 
ness-like appeal” was remarkably successful in the larger 
cities.°” The success achieved by Moody and other lay work- 
ers, such as George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, William E. 
Dodge, of New York, and Thomas Miller, of Cincinnati, led a 
Baptist editor to see “‘a new and august movement on the part 
of the captain of our salvation, or rather the reorganization of 
a primitive branch of his service—the philippine corps of lay 
evangelists.’ 

As business adversity compelled retrenchment on the pari of 
church agencies, conversely, national prosperity made possible 
a period of church expansion. The Baptist Association of 
Southern New York realized this and appointed a special day 
of prayer in 1877 that the Spirit of God might be poured out 
on city and country, that business integrity might be restored, 
and that a recognition of “dependence on God for business 
prosperity” might be awakened.” The resumption of specie 
payments, January 1, 1879, was hailed by Baptist Jeaders as 
meaning economic stability and increased opportunity, and the 
Home Mission Soctety’s great progress in 1883 was attributed 
by the Executive Committee to the “revival in business,” 

In keeping with progress in the business world, there were 
consolidations and mergers of Baptist organizations, espe- 
cially in the field of denominational education. During the 
early period of development in the West, Baptists of each state 
or section founded academies, colleges, and seminaries without 
regard to nationa) distribution. The chiei agencies of support 
were city, district, and state education societies; so in 1871 
there were twenty independent Baptist education societies in 

* “The New Whitefield,” ibid., April 1, 1875. 

© “yay Evangelists,” ibid., March 25, 1875. 

“The New York Letter,” sbid., October 25, 1877. 

“ Proceedings (1883), p. 11. 
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the north. The overlapping of fields and the need for funds to 
keep pace with the rapid development of public education re- 
sulted in a movement for the consolidation of educational units 
and the providing them with adequate endowment and efficient 
business administration. 

In February, 1867, the representatives of education societies 
in Illinois, Missouri, and Indiana met at Chicago in an attempt 
to form one education society for the West. At that meeting 
the sentiment was voiced that it was a “duty just as sacred as 
any can be”’ for those in charge to use the least possible of the 


denominational money in machinery, and the most possible in 


the cause for whose benefit it was given.** A year later the 
American Baptist Educational Commission was formed; it 
functioned through sectional advisory committees and conyen- 
tions.** Although the special field of the Commission was con- 
fined to New Vork and New Jersey, an attempt was made to 
gather statistics from all Baptist institutions to use as a basis 
for recommendations for a national educational policy. An- 
other purpose of the Commission was “to serve as a medium of 
communication between needy institutions of learning, or 
those engaged in the founding of such institutions, and men of 
wealth, or others, whose interest it might be thought desirable 
to enlist in their behalf.’”””* 

The success of the Educational Commission led to the calling 
of National Baptist Educational conventions in 1870 and 1872. 
These conventions attracted delegates from all sections of the 
country, including the southern states, and strong sentiment 
was expressed for a permanent education society to have gen- 
eral guidance over the Baptist program, At the first convention 
Dr. Bright, of New York, ridiculed the old tradition of a “‘Bap- 
tist college in every state,” warning his colleagues that, if Bap- 
tist institutions were to have adequate endowment and main- 

“One Educational Society for the West,” Standard, February 21, 1867. 


"S.S. Cutting, Baptist Educational Commission, pp. 23-28. 
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tain high standards, there must be a unified program, A college 
and a seminary in every state meant an expenditure of 
$50,000,000, and there was just as much reason for expecting 
to get this amount as there was of “building a railroad to the 
moon at the expense of the Baptists of the United States.” 
According to Dr, Lemue] Moss, the Educational Convention 
of 1870 included a larger proportion of the leading minds 
among American Baptists than had been found in one assembly 
for more than a generation.”” When, two years later, the “rep- 
resentatives of 18,000 churches and a million and a half of 
members in communion” were again assembled, one of the 
ablest addresses was that of Rev. T. G. Jones, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, on “Limiting the Number of Our Institutions by 
Our Power To Make Them Strong.””’ Similar ideas were ex- 
pressed at the Western Baptist Educational Convention which 
met at Chicago the previous year, for it was declared to be fun- 
damental to growth and development to encourage concentra- 
tion of gifts to the largest possible extent.” 

The first conventions were called and financed by a few men 
of means who were interested in securing a unified program, 
and it was not until 1888 that there was a national Baptist edu- 
cational organization with executive powers that could be re- 
spected by the entire denomination. The leading objectives of 
the American Baptist Education Society, which was founded 
in that year, were co-operation in the securing of sites, build- 
ings, and equipment, raising endowment funds, the solicitation 
and holding in trust of funds, the income of which was to be de- 
voted to education, and the compilation and publication an- 
nually of the principal facts concerning the condition and prog- 
ress of educational enterprises of Baptists in North America.” 
The Baptist Educational Union was formed in 1896. The pur- 

“ Proceedings of the Educational Convention (1870), p. 216. 

“ Baptists and the National Centenary, p. 119. 

“ Proceedings National Baptist Education Convention (1872), Dy T3% 

* Proceedings Western Baptist Education Commission, p. 58. 
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pose of the latter organization, as expressed in the second ar- 
ticle of the constitution, was “to secure a closer fellowship 
among the educational workers of the denomination, to in- 
crease the efficiency and prosperity of the institutions repre- 
sented, and, in co-operation with other agencies, to promote a 
more general interest in education thruout the denomination." 

The idea of the consolidation of administrative units was 
applied to various phases of denominationa) effort. Between 
1865 and 1875, the independent Baptist state Sunday-school 
associations became affiliated with the state conventions, and, 
through the agency of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, the Sunday-school work was organized on a national 
basis. The “national anniversaries” of the mission, education, 
and publication societies became more truly representative, for 
they were no longer held exclusively in the East, but Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, St. Louis, and San Francisco were selected 
as convention centers.” When the national societies were 
formed, provisions were made for life-memberships on the 
basis of the contribution of a stipulated sum to the treasury of 
the society. A board of managers living in or near some large 
eastern center, such as New York, was the executive agency, 
and there was no provision for proportiona) representation 
from individual churches or district associations. Advocates 
of a more democratic form of representation fought Jong and 
hard, but it was not until) 1872 that the Missionary Union ca- 
pitulated by providing for the appointment annually of seven 
delegates from each state convention and additional delegates 
to the number of 1 for every 4,000 members of the Baptist 
churches of any such state.” 


A further step toward uniformity and equality of represen- 
tation was taken in 1889. In that year all four of the national 
societies of Baptists instructed their executive boards to have 

” Baptist Educational Union, p. 3. 

™JIn 1867, Chicago; 1878, Cleveland; 1884, Detroit; 1887, Minneapolis; 1801, 
Cincinnati; 1893, Denver; 1899, San Francisco. 
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a portion of the hall in which the sessions were to be held re- 


served Jor the delegates and other voting members, and to send 
to every church a request for delegates, together with a state- 
ment of the condition of delegation, and blanks on which to 
return by a specified date the names of delegates and Jife-mem- 
bers to be present from that church. The local entertainment 
committee provided tickets for regularly appointed delegates, 
and none but ticket-holders were allowed in the reserved sec- 
tions. The national conventions were now no longer merely 


“mass meetings,” as the delegates were responsible to the local 
churches or district associations from whence they had come. 


In churches all over the land, there had “‘begun to be felt the 


throb of the whole body.””” 


The rapid growth of cities that came with the commercial 
and industrial exploitation of the Middle West forced upon 
Baptists difficult problems of adjustment in methodology and 
physical equipment. The trend of the population from the 
open country to urban centers is an important phase of Ameri- 
can development since the Civil War. In 1860, 15 per cent of 
the national population resided in cities above 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, but in 1900, 34 per cent of the population resided in such 
cities."* Nearly every important city in the Middle West, with 
the exception of Cincinnati, more than doubled in population 
during the decade 1850-60, and many continued to increase 
by over 100 per cent in each of the succeeding decades to 
1900.'° Consider the amazing growth of Chicago, which had 
29,963 inhabitants in 1850, 109,260 in 1860, 298,977 in 1870, 
503,185 in 1880, 1,099,985 in 1890, and 1,698,575 in 1900. 

The larger cities of the Middle West grew so quickly that 
Protestant Christianity was unable to expand its program rap- 
idly enough. A first reaction was the futile effort to stem the 
tide by calling the trend an unfavorable symptom of the times 

= “Votes and Seats at the May Meetings,” Standard, April 3, 1890. 


4S. A. Reeve, Modern Economic Tendencies, p. 362. 
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and pleading that happiness was “far more prevalent in the 
country than in the town.”’’ A Baptist editor went so far as to 
call cities ‘“‘partly a punishment of man’s sin, and partly a blun- 
der of man’s ignorance of what is best for himself,” while ad- 
mitting that they were “in part, a fruit of the necessity of so- 
ciety, trade and government.’ Baptists soon abandoned this 
defeatist philosophy and turned to the active conquest of the 
growing cities. 

Even before the war the stronger individual churches in Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis began to establish mission sta- 
tions. The Shields Mission was started by the First Baptist 
Church of Chicago in 1856, and in 1859 the North Star Mis- 
sion was founded in a German-speaking area by a group of 
young men from the same church. Within ten years the North 
Star Mission had a Sunday-school enrolment of 1,000, an in- 
dustrial school for girls with 200 scholars, a reading-room, a 
monthly paper, and a full schedule of “sociables” and prayer 
meetings in the German language.** By 1870 work was being 
done among the Welsh, the Swedes, the Danes, and the Ger- 
mans, and there were missions at the stock yards, the Union 
Glass Works, the rolling mills, and the Bridgeport Iron works, 
all financed and officered by the First Baptist Church. A report 
of 1869 showed that this church had a total of 3,165 Sunday- 
school scholars, 1,100 of whom met in the mother-church.” 

The expansion of the home-mission program in the larger 
cities would be well worth a detailed study, but there is space 
here only to note that, as new social forces developed in the 
cities and came to be understood, programs, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, were shaped to meet them. By 1884 there were 
at least five distinct types of city mission, including the ‘“‘arm”’ 
of a well-established church, the independent mission backed 
by a wealthy individual, the neighborhood church, the social 

© Christian Times and Witness, January 5, 1858. 

7 “City and Country,” Standard, January 16, 1868. 

* “Chicago Items,” ibid., January 21, 1869. 
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center of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and regular denomina- 
tional missions.*° 

The demands for the development of the denominational 
program to meet the needs of such a rapidly growing city as 
Chicago were too immediate and too complex to be solved by 
individual churches, no matter how powerful. On November 
II, 1857, an advisory council of all the Chicago Baptist 
churches met to take steps toward the founding of a church on 
the North Side of Chicago, where 25,000 people resided and 
there was no Baptist church.** The movement proved to be 
premature, however, and it was not until 1872 that the Chica- 
go Baptist Union was formed, and a co-operative home mission 
program under a paid secretary was inaugurated; ten years 
later the Baptist City Mission Society took over the work of 
the Union and further systematized it. A committee of fifteen 
was appointed whose duty it was to examine needy fields and 
“take steps to organize missions where the fields appear ready 
to harvest.””** In 1889, the Chicago Social Union, an organi- 
zation of laymen, took over the City Mission Society and gave 
it a sounder financial backing, and Baptist churches in other 
western cities pooled their resources to advance the denomina- 
tional cause. A Union for Church Extension was formed in 
St. Louis and $15,000 contributed to church growth in a sin- 
gle year. The Baptist churches of Detroit, six in number, 
including French, German, and colored, held a series of union 
meetings for three weeks with “‘most encouraging results.” 

The Social Union movement, the beginnings of which have 
already been sketched, brought together Baptist laymen in the 
large cities and proved a great boon to city missions. 

Baptist leaders were conscious that great social changes 

” “A Study of City Missions,” ibid., June 5, 1884. 

“ “Chicago Items,” Christian Times and Witness, November 11, 1857. 

“City Evangelization,” February 23, 1893. 
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were taking p)ace in the cities, so sermon topics dealing with 
the problems of the urban community became increasingly 
popular during the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 
W.W. Everts, who held a number of metropolitan pastorates, 
wrote a series of pamphlets on “Problems of the City” with 
such suggestive titles as ‘“Yemptations of City Life,” ‘“‘Socia) 
Position and Influence of Aggregated Populations,” “Princi- 
ples and Frauds of Commerce,” and “Responsibilities of Serv- 
ice: or Employees and Employed.”’ 

The physical equipment of city churches was adapted to the 
needs of the new environment. Baptists had come west with 


fixed ideas as to the proper mode of worship. They were com- 


mitted to a simple unliturgical New Testament service in an 


unpretentious church edifice, and baptisms were usualy per- 
formed in a convenient river. However, such primitive sim- 
plicity had to give way to the demands of the new age, Even 
before the war, Francis Wayland vainly complained that all 
the city churches had organs and paid singers, and the “per- 
formers” were not infrequently the very persons who amused 
“the theatre on the evenings of the week, and the church of 
God on the Sabbath.” Another charge was that city pastors 


were ambitious to build up Jarge churches and be known as 


men of broad, liberal, and catholic views. 

City Baptists erected “Gothic temples” such as the First 
Baptist Church of Chicago, which was built in 1866 at acost of 
$175,000. It had an ornate baptistry with separate dressing- 
rooms for men and women, and, according to a church report- 
er, the large window in front was glazed with a very rich stained 
glass, superior to anything yet seen in the city.” An editorial 
writer for the same paper defended the expenditure of $36,000 
for a lot and $8,500 for chimes by the Michigan Avenue Bap- 
tist Church by pleading that “in a region of wealth and fine 


houses, you must have a fine church.’”** Baptists in other cities 


“© Notes on Baptist Practices (1857), p. 151. 
“Chicago Items,” Christian Times and Witness, March 22, 1866. 
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felt the need for physical bigness. The St. Paul Baptist Church, 
in 1872, purchased a square block of ground for a meeting- 
house at a cost of $50,000, and the smaller cities in the middle 
western states erected structures costing from $15,000 to 
$50,000. There had come to be fundamental differences be- 
tween urban and rural) Christianity, and evangelization efforts 
were concentrated in the cities under the plea of securing first 
the important points, The caption of an editorial in the S¢and- 
ard, ‘Thousands for the Cities and Pennies for the Country,” 
was literally true.” 

In attempting to estimate the influence of contemporary 
trends in business and industry on religion, it must be borne in 
mind that many changes in Baptist polity were gradual in char- 
acter, and their beginnings go far back of the period under con- 
sideration. Then, too, numerical growth alone would have 
forced a revision of the technique that served during the Co- 


lonial and early national epochs. Even so, there is reason to be- 


lieve that the Baptist program was affected by the centraliza- 


tion of commercia) and industria) units and the emphasis on 


efficiency of administration that characterized American devel- 
opment in the so-called age of big business that followed the 
Civil War. 


8 Tbid., January 27, 1876. 
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CCLESIASTICAL history no less than literary history 
has built up a conception of the personality and work 
of Wyclif which has, by its mere repetition, become 

traditional. But the picture thus presented is none the less 
hardly accurate. His name is continually associated with the 
first complete translation of the Bible into English, with the 
doctrine of dominion by grace, and with a determined attack 
on the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. He is regarded 
as a theologian, as a reformer whose doctrines were more glad- 
ly received in Bohemia than in England, and in general as the 
most important forerunner of the great continental Reforma- 
tion of a century and a ha)f later. Wyclif was indeed al) that, 
but in a way and with modifications so considerable as to ren- 
der necessary a readjustment of our ideas of a reformer and a 
theologian. The intellectual heedlessness of a Luther, who 
reaches his conclusions by intuition, however deeply grounded 
in natural truth they may be, and attempts to rationalize them 
afterward, is an attitude entirely foreign to Wyclif. 

Wyclif was, of course, a Schoalman. Furthermore, he was 
living in the period commonly looked upon as a period of 
marked decadence in vigor and originality of thought.’ His 
methods and vocabulary as wel) as his whole intelectual back- 
ground were quite obviously the products of the scholasticism 
of his age. Some sort of synthesis of Aristotelian philosophy 

* But historians of medieval thought are beginning to discover that this so-called 


“decadence” in thought is much less than previously supposed. The publication of 
texts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is going far toward compelling a com- 


plete revision of judgment in this respect. Wyclif has suffered more than most in neg- 
Yect. 
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and Christian dogmatics had been effected and accepted by the 
church after the work of Thomas Aquinas, but real progress 
beyond that point was rendered almost impossible by the fact 
that European thought was only beginning to arrive at as 
wholesome an attitude toward the natural sciences as Greek 
thought had had from the beginning.* The fact that the 
“schools” were under the control of the church, were in fact 
the training centers for her hierarchy, and indeed in the case 
of the University of Paris the semiofficial vox ecclesiae, made 
it obligatory that the subject of study should be the now well- 
formulated body of church dogma. The separate threads of 
Aristotelianism, Platonism, neo-Platonism, and Augustinian- 
ism out of which this body of doctrine was delicately woven 
had been so intertwined that they had become almost indistin- 
guishable. The delicacy and balance of the Thomistic system, 
held in position as it was by the tremendous authority of the 
church, made speculation in really new directions veritably im- 
possible. 

Abortive attempts at speculation and a rationa) approach to 
the beliefs of the Christian church had been severely dealt 
with, The Albigenses had felt the heavy hand of the Roman 
curia descend upon them in punishment for the temerity of 
doubting the supreme validity of the dicta of the see at Rome. 
Gottschalk, Berengar, Rosce)lin, Abélard, Gilbert de la Porrée, 


had all been subjected to summary discipline by the church. 


Variety was a spice of which the church felt no need. 
\t was upon this background of censored and limited thought 


that Wyclif struggled courageously against the fetters of a dia- 
lectic which, like a treadmill, was heavy and wearying, but re- 


volved in a circle whose shortened radius was the willingness of 


Rome to allow variations in any department of mental activity. 
The grip of the church upon thought and speculation, which at 


the time of Aquinas had been relatively loose, had immeasur- 


ably tightened in the course of the succeeding century. It is a 


* Windelband, History of Philosophy (trans. Tufts; New York, 1921), p. 264, 
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marvel that Wyclif succeeded as wel) and as soon as he did, 
when we realize the limitations of the weapons that he had to 
use. He could not but be, in Jarge measure, the creature of his 
own training, and that training was essentially constricted. 
His weapons were those of Catholic scholasticism. He used 
them in order to be intelligible to those he wanted to reach. 
The Nierati of his day thougkt in scholastic terms, and a new 
terminology would have meant nothing to them. Wyclif con- 
ceived of his task as a rearrangement and a reinterpretation of 
authorities whose validity and authority was unquestioned at 
that time. It would not be difficult to prove, for example, that 
Wyclif was fully alive to the doctrine of justification by faith’ 
which meant so much to Luther, but even [ate in his life he 
knew perfectly wel) that such a doctrine would fall on deaf 
ears. But, whether he felt from the first that the logic of his 
position would bring upon him the wrath of the Roman curta 
or not, it is sure that the germs of his later revolutionary doc- 
trines are distinctly present in his earliest writings. The use in 
one of his earliest works, De logica, of the expression “Anti- 
christus est homo, Antichristus est Rome’” is, in view of his 
later polemical utterances, significant; his denial of the possi- 
bility of annihilation in the Logice continuacio ,” and his refer- 
ence to the poverty of the apostles in the primitive church as 
the condition necessary to the clergy for the welfare of Chris- 
tendom’—these all point to some consciousness on the part of 
the logician of the schools of his ultimate stand as a reformer. 
In later life he is frank to confess that his youth had been 


marred by mistakes and wanderings. 

Scio tamen quod saepe lapsus sum in altitudine maris multa balbutiens 
quae non valui clare fundare.* 

>The Commentarius in Novum Testamentum (yet unedited) contains evangelical 
commentaries on Galatians and Romans. 

* Op. cit., ed. M. H. Dziewicki (London, 1893), I, 60. 

* Tbid., II, 1092. 

* Tbid., I, 35. 

* Trialogus, ed. Lechler (Oxford, 1869), p. 60; cf. pp. 70, 155. 
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- Et sic quando ini innior involvebam ignoranter universalia 
sicut forte faciunt mu/ti hodte qui pertinaciter universalia detestantur.‘ 
But these very admissions are significant as representing to us 
that Wyclhii thought of himself as having tried to get hold of 
the truth from his earliest student days. He was confessing and 
rather excusing minor vagaries in words that show his own sen- 
sitiveness to the charge of any alleged inconsistency. Tt seems 
reasonable, then, to suppose with Dziewicki that Wyclif felt 
early in his career’ that he would eventually come to an atti- 
tude toward the necessities of the Christian faith that would 
be materially divergent from the teachings of the Roman 
church. 

In any case, however, he set out to build up a philosophical 
system which would be, in the large, consistent throughout, 
and which did, whether he so planned it or not, lead him to the 
then radical conclusions by which we know him best. 

From the times of Boethius, Isidore of Seville, the Venerable 
Bede, Alcuin, and the Carolingian Renaissance to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century philosophy had covered a vast 
amount of ground in its efforts to define and formulate the rela- 
tions of faith and reason. Nominalism had made its appear- 
ance, had forced a restatement of the prevalent realism, and 
from the conflict between them there arose the media via of 
conceptualism, a name which, although the doctrine was modi- 
fied and colored by the Arabians, Aquinas and Duns Scotus, 
more nearly describes the accepted teaching of Christian phi- 
losophy at the beginning of the fourteenth century than the 
term “moderate realism.’”’ But that stimulating freedom of 
thought which will ever make Abélard so attractive he was un- 
able to pass on to a sufficiently large number of pupils to give it 
the character of a tradition. It appears that as both nominal- 
ism and realism tended to coalesce, and each lost some of its 

* De universalibus, MS Univ. Prag., VII, G. 23, fol. 53a. 


® Fasc. Ziz., “Rolls Series,” ed. W. W. Shirley (London, 1858), p. 3: “. . . . Diuti- 


nam Wycclyff per annos continuam luctam peregit.” 


® Windelband, of. cit., p. 200. 
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distinctive originality, the resultant philosophy was informed 
by a growingly popular and comprehensive dialectic. The 
means may almost be said to have become the end. Truth loses 
its independent nature and is judged by, instead of passing 
judgment upon, conformity with untested and uncritically ac- 
cepted rules of thumb.” 

Both faith and reason, as represented by the theologian and 
the philosopher, seemed unwilling definitely to part company. 
These two apparently conflicting elements were mingled in 
about equal quantities wherever we find them. The medieval 
mind defined reason (and we must stress the literal meaning of 
“define”’) in terms of faith, and then endeavored to support its 
faith by rational processes. Metaphysics, the study of the ac- 
tion and interaction of the divine and the human, labored in a 
circulus vitiosus. No clearer illustration of this limited outlook 
could be cited than the Preface of Anselm’s Monologion and, 
two hundred and fifty years later, the introductory words of 
Wyclif’s De logica. Anselm was primarily a theologian. The 
incredulous, he said, seek to understand because they do not 
believe; we seek to understand because we do believe. He who 
does not believe will never understand.'* And in the Monolo- 
gion he sets out to build up proofs which have no foundation 
whatever in sacred scripture or dogma. 


Quidam fratres saepe me studiose precati sunt ut quaedam quae illis de 
meditanda divinitatis essentia protuleram, sub quodam eis meditationis 
exemplo describerem . .. . hanc mihi formam praestituerunt quatenus 
auctoritate scripturae penitus nihil in ea persuaderetur; sed quicquid per 
singulas investigationes finis assereret, id ita esse, plano stylo et vulgari- 
bus argumentis simplicique disputatione, et rationis necessitas breviter 
cogeret. Voluerunt etiam, ut nec simplicibus a fatuis objectionibus 
mihi occurentibus obviare contemnerem. .. . . 


The effort of a theologian to prove God’s existence without 
recourse to the authority of scripture is not more indicative of 
"F. Picavet, Esquisse d’une hist., etc., des philoscphies médiévales (Paris, 1907), 


p. 62. 
® Cur Deus Homo, I, 2. * Monologion, Pracfatio. 
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the high regard attached to the conclusions attainable by dia- 
lectic than the fact that he was urged to this sort of proof by 
quidam fratres, who, it may be inferred, represented the rank 
and file of those whose interest was primarily in matters of 
faith. 

Two anda half centuries later we meet another striking illus- 
tration of the same species of mixed interest in the Proemium 
to Wyclif’s De logica. Written early in his career, probably be- 
tween 1360 and 1365, it is the product of his distinctly scho- 
lastic years. It presents relatively nothing which could not 
have been said by any one of a hundred lecturers in the schools 
of Europe in the fourteenth century. For that reason, that it is 
representative, we find an interesting proof of the continued 
interpenetration of philosophy and dogmatic theology in the 
Proemium. 

Motus sum per quosdam legis dei amicos certum tractatum ad decla- 

randum logicam sacre scripture compilare . . . . propono ad acuendum 
mentes fidelium ponere probaciones proposicionum que debent elici ex 
scripturis.** 
The impulse in this case is from “‘certain friends of God’s law,” 
who want the logic of the Holy Scriptures expounded by a 
logician. It is the converse of Anselm’s purpose. With Wyclif 
the theologians have asked him to expound philosophy in its 
relations to scripture. With Anselm theologians have asked 
him to employ arguments having no basis whatever in scripture 
for the proof of Christian verities: “quae illis de meditanda 
divinitatis essentia protuleram.” But, converse as these two 
approaches are, they illustrate the determined and continued 
effort to make clear the scope and degree of co-ordinate valid- 
ity of the hitherto-overlapping fields of theology and philos- 
ophy. 

In view of this condition of persistent interpenetration, it is 
easier to understand how the development from a dialectician 
to a theologian could and did so naturally and gradually take 


* De logica, I, r. 
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place in Wyclif. That such a development did take place is per- 
fectly clear. Indeed, so clear is it that we can assign approxi- 
mate dates to the stages of that growth with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. The two and a half decades of his public activity may 
be conveniently divided into three periods: the first from say 
1358 or 1360 to 1372 when he received his degree of D.D. This 
period may be characterized as the distinctively scholastic pe- 
riod. During this period his lectures at the university (inter- 
rupted by pastoral duties ) covered the fields of logic, grammar, 
and metaphysics. So far as we can determine, his Summa in- 
tellectualium, or Summa de ente as it is more properly called 
(as yet less than half-edited), was the product of these four- 
teen years. His writing covers all the purely philosophical sub- 
jects commonly lectured on by the Schoolmen, and includes 
philosophical treatises on the incarnation and the Trinity. The 
second period of his public life may be conveniently called the 
ecclesiastico-political period, from 1373, before he went to 
Bruges, until after the beginning of the schism. Wyclif’s fame 
as a teacher and scholar was assured, and his natural independ- 
ence of spirit revolted at the cynical attitude of the papal party, 
both as he found it in the course of his stay at Bruges and in his 
dealings with papal representatives in England. He brought 
forth at this time his doctrine of dominion by grace,’* one of the 
most interesting of medieval political theories. Out of this grew 
his so-called Summa theologiae, which covered only these 
heads on which he differed from existing and accepted doc- 
trines. There is no reason to suppose that he originally intend- 
ed his series of tractates to take the form in which we now speak 
of it, for there is a definitely new departure in the midst of it. 
By this new departure we fix the third period of his active life, 
from about 1379 until his death, the last day of 1384. The out- 
standing features of this period are his unorthodox teaching on 
the sacrament of the altar, his consequent controversy with the 


* J. Loserth, Studien sur Kirchenpolitik, etc. (Vienna, 1897), I, 77 ff. (cf. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., April, 1896), where disputed points in Wyclif chronology are cleared up. 
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mendicant friars, and his initiation of a program of religious 
and scriptural education in the vernacular for the common peo- 
ple. We thus have a comprehensible personal development. In 
his earliest years he was potentially the reformer of his last 
years. In the last phase of his work he still retained many of 
the characteristics of a Schoolman. It is, then, to the philosoph- 
ical utterances of his first years to which we shall turn, in order 
better to understand the position he so clearly and courage- 
ously held in his maturer years on the religious and theological 
questions of the time. 

There were, speaking generally, three schools of philosophy 
contending for supremacy in the scholastic world in Wyclif’s 
day. The division between the three schools was upon the long- 
debated and never settled question rather timidly put by Por- 
phyry in the /sagoge to the Categories of Aristotle: Do uni- 
versals exist or are they but deductions for the convenience of 
the mind? The nominalists, of whom Roscellin’® was probably 
the first and William of Ockham the most recent and promi- 
nent exponent, held that a general term had value only so long 
as it was applied to singulars. Singulars alone exist, and we 
give class terms to various singulars that we find to have some 
distinct resemblance to one another. This emphasis on the 
singular as we perceive it makes the epistemological implica- 
tion of nominalism to be sensualism. There is, then, no validity 
in any a priori data or in any abstraction in any form. The 
thinkers of this school sought support in Aristotle,’ and the 
fact that they found enough to satisfy them that they were 

* John Scotus Erigena has been put forward as having taught some nominalist doc- 
trines. See Hauréau, Hist. de la philosophie scolaustique (Paris, 1872-80), I, 148-75; 
J.S. Bett, Johannes Scotus Erigena (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 186 ff.; R. L. Poole, Zllus- 
trations of Medieval Thought (2d ed., 1920), p. 87. Opinion is divided on this point. 
Professor Etienne Gilson refuses the term “nominalist” or “realist” to Erigena as an 
anachronism, yet see his Philosophie au Moyen Age (Collection Payot), I, 29. But 
most authorities regard Erigena as a realist. Ueberweg-Geyer, Gesch. d. Phil. (11th 
ed., 1928), p.175: “Eriugena ist durchaus Realist.” 

*™ Windelband, op. cit., p. 2907: ‘Realism passed current as Platonic, Nominalism 
as Aristotelian.” 
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rightly interpreting the Stagirite is attributable to their limited 
knowledge of his works. Until the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury there were available in Latin only the De categoriis and 
‘the De predicatione,’’ commonly referred to as De predica- 
mentis and Peri hermenias, respectively. 

Berengar of Tours (d. 1088) applied this sensualism to the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, and opposed the idea of a transmuta- 
tion of substance without a corresponding change of accidents. 
Roscellin (1050-1120) applied this same principle, that is, the 
absolute validity of reason in matters of faith as well as in mat- 
ters of science, to the doctrine of the Trinity, and became con- 
vinced that the Trinity was but a mental classification, a pre- 
sumption, as it were, of essential unity of three substances 
which co-operated in certain functions and aspects. Needless 
to say, the church opposed such a revolutionary philosophy 
with all its power. It would make the virtues but classifying 
words of no essential reality apart from individual agents, and 
the mysteries of the Christian religion would be subjected to a 
logical examination whose result would certainly be the under- 
mining of all faith. 

The second school of thought is the one usually connected 
with the name of Peter Abélard (1079-1142) and known as 
conceptualism. Abélard was, so to speak, a personal reaction 
to the other two schools, represented by his successive teach- 
ers, William of Champeaux and Roscellin. He resented the 
pantheistic implications of realism, its complacent acceptance 
of and reliance upon the sanction and support of the church. 
Nor could he accept the unsatisfactory sensualism of nominal- 
ism. He conceived of universals as neither words simply nor 
external objects simply. They are, he avers, the conceptual 
predicate, that is, the objective product in the mind of the con- 
formitas of essential characteristics; which conformitas we can 


and do apprehend. Abélard uses the word “‘mind” in an inclu- 


*® Hauréau, op. cit., I, o8 ff. Cf., in general, A. Jourdain, Traductions Latines 
@ Aristote (1843), and M. Grabmann, Latein. Aristotelestibersetzungen, etc. (1916). 
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sive way. God’s mind operates in the same way as the human 
mind. (It is argued thus from the lower to the higher.) The 
conceptual predicates which God’s mind creates are true uni- 
versals, that is to say, from our point of view they are ante rem. 
The universals exist in re for nature, as observable points of cor- 
respondence. They exist post rem for human knowledge as con- 
cepts necessary to the observing and comparing intelligence. 

Nominalism would have rejected categorically the first of 
these three modes of universal existence as praeter necessa- 
rium. The second and third would have been combined into 
one; singulars exist in and of themselves. Reason and sense tell 
us that; anything more is an exa)tation of words into prin- 
ciples, unwarranted by any view we can reasonably take of 
human intelligence. 

The attitude of the church toward Abélard was much the 
same as it had been toward Roscellin. Bernard of Clairvaux 
opposed the use of dialectic in any way connected with refi- 
gion,’® and Bernard’s influence was sufficient to bring about 
the councils of Soissons and Sens. 

The third school, realism, was a Platonic and neo-Platonic 
heritage. Plato and his works were less well known than Aris- 
totle, but neo-Platonism exercised a powerful sway over the 
medieval mind through Augustine, Scotus Erigena,*’ and An- 
selm. Its implied symbolism closely accorded with the desires 
of the church, and its apparent unscientific and uncritical ap- 
proach to nature fitted in better with the condition of scientific 
knowledge of the Middle Ages” than did nominalism, an a pos- 
teriori philosophy. This school was Wyclif’s choice. To Wyclif 
universals exist ex parte rei.” Nor was his allegiance to the 

® Fabre, La pensée chrétienne, pp. 402 ff. 
” A. Koyré, Lidée de Dieu chez S. Anselme (Paris, 1923), p. 109: Il [Scot Eri- 


gene] fut certainement lu et étudié au X™* comme au XII" siécle, et nous retrouvons 
ses idées au fond de toutes les hérésies mystiques du temps.” 

* Poole, op. cit., p. 150. 

“ Trialogus, ed. Lechler (Oxford, 1869), p. 85: “certum est quod sunt universalia 


ex parte rei testificata tam ab Aristotele quam Piatone, licet Plato subtilius ascendat in 
universalibus ydearum.” 
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doctrine of universals ex parte rei a half-hearted one. It was 
the center and core of all his thinking, logical, grammatical, 
metaphysical, philosophical, theological, and religious. It is 
the starting-point for the discussion of any subject at all ger- 
mane to dogma or philosophy. His personal polemics indeed 
began** on this subject and came back to it in his last years.”* 
He devotes whole tractates to it: De universalibus, De ydeis, 
De materia et forma, and other tractates forming what we 
know as his Summa de ente. In his other philosophical and 
theological works he refers to it often at great length as a doc- 
trine fundamental to his whole line of thought, a lack of under- 
standing of which has led otherwise excellent and well-mean- 
ing philosophers into grievous errors.” 

As Wyclif intimates in several places, he follows Plato’s 
thought as transmitted through Augustine,’ whose belief in 
the doctrine of real ideas was so strong that he calls a denial of 
the archetypal world heresy: ‘‘Qui negat ydeas infidelis est.’”*’ 
Wyclif’s proof for the existence of real universals takes as its 
starting-point the doctrine of divine ideas, which was so gener- 
ally accepted among the early theologians and fathers that it 
had almost become a dogma of the church.” And it is notice- 
able that Wyclif almost uniformly means by the word ideae 
these archetypes in the mind of God. These archetypes, ra- 
tiones exemplares, these patterns, so to say, are the productive 
intelligibilities by which God knows his creatures: “. . . 
Vdea ergo est essentialiter natura divina et formaliter ratio, 

” Fasciculus Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley (London, 1858), p. 3.; cf. Loserth, Die dltes- 
ten Streitschriften Wiclifs (Vienna, 1908), p. 2. 

* The controversy over the Eucharist turns on “annihilation,” which a realist must 
hold impossible. 

*Cf., e.¢., De Dominio Divino, ed. Poole, p. so; De benedicta incarnacione, ed. 
Harris, pp. 132, 144 f.; De veritate Sac. Scrip., 11, 118. 

* Eg, Trialogus, pp. 68, 69. 

* Augustine quoted in De enie predicamentali, ed. Bear (1891), p. 277; De ydeis, 
MS Univ. Prag. 1555, fol. 78a. 

* Weber, History of Philosophy, pp. 177, 181-84; Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation (London, torr), fol. p. 170. 
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secundum quam Deus intelligit creaturas,’”*’ and more clearly 
in the opening sentences of the tractate De ydeis: ‘‘Supponen- 
do... . quod ydea significat racionem exemplarem secun- 
dum quam deus est productivus rei ad extra.””** This produc- 
tive intelligibility of man as man is the aspect (racio) under 
which God creates man as man, that is, common humanity. 
This intelligibility must have a clear and distinct object, ap- 
plicable to all men as partaking of it.*’ This object must then 
be humanity. There necessarily arises a great multitude of 
these ideas which constitute the divine mind. Each one of these 
universals has singulars, and between the universal and its 
singular there is identity. The singular is its universal: “Sor 
est animal.” Sor, the individual man, participating in animal- 
itas,is an animal. But animalitas is universal, and all univer- 
sals are productive, eternal ideas in God’s mind. But we can- 
not separate God from his intellection, ‘“Imo ipsas ydeas Deus 
intelligit per se ipsas, cum sint essentialiter ipse Deus, ’** so 
that animalitas is essentially God. Then Sor becomes essen- 
tially God, in the natural process of predication. But this is a 
conclusion that has to be understood. Wyclif’s opponents, as 
we know from his own writings, literally pounced upon this 
line of argument and accused him of pantheism, saying, “Then 
every animal is God and God is every creature,” which was too 
blasphemous to be countenanced. It is to this opposition to 
Wyclif’s doctrine of universals as originally enounced that we 
owe many Of his tractates entire and large sections of others. 
He was put on the defensive, and it was when he was forced to 
defend his position, to work out a consistent system in detail, 
that he grew to see and comprehend the possibilities of realism. 
Without this polemic it is safe to assert that Wyclif would have 
left the doctrine of transubstantiation strictly alone. His was 


a mind that grew with conflict and opportunity. 


*® Trialogus, p. 66. * MS Univ. Prag., VIII, F. 1, fol. 73a. 
™ De dominio divino, p. 08. 


“ Trialogus, p. 72. Ci. De ente ed. Dziewicki (London, 1909), pp. 58-60. 
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Without withdrawing the statement that an anima) is God, 


for Wyclit had supreme confidence in the truth of his premises 
and the Jogic of his conclusion, he set about to show bow the 
conclusion was true. Fis completed defense may be said to rest 
on two lines of argument: In the first place, he further defines 
what he conceives to be the essence and properties of universal 
ideas. In the second place, he so describes and defines predica- 
tion as to show that an expression of identity may convey an 
entirely wrong meaning when the laws of logic and metaphysics 
are disregarded. 

To prove his first point he puts forward provisionally in sey- 
eral places Grosseteste’s fivefold classification of the maneries 
universalium: 

. + « « Quod est dare 5 maneries universalium, ut declarat Linconien- 
sis primo Posteriorum capitulo septimo: primum sive supremum genus 
est racio sive idea exemplaris eterna in deo; secundum genus est racio 
communis creata in causis superioribus ut in intelligenciis et orbibus ce- 
Jestibus; tercivm genus wniversalivm est forma communis fundata in sin- 
gularibus suis et ila, inquit Linconiensis, sunt genera et species de quibus 


loquitur Aristoteles; quartum genus est forma communis in suis accidenti- 


bus apprehensa ab inteliectu, infimo est universale; sed guintum modum 
universalium pro signis vel accidentibus intelligendi dimittit Lincontensis 


ut sibi impertinens.** 


The first maneries or mode of universalness is the one which, 
misunderstood, leads to pantheism (a term which, of course, 
Wyclif never uses ), and Wyclii takes great pains to show how 
it is true and in what sense. 

In the first place, the idea is a created thing; God is increate. 
God is above genus and species,” but being, the first of all 
created things, is analogous to the ten genera: “Esse quidem 
analogum ad decem genera est prima omnium creaturarum 
rerum, et ex illo procedunt species et genera ordinate.’”* God 

3 De universalibus, MS Univ. Prag., VIIT, G. 23, fol. 12a; cf. also De logica, I, 
32 ff.; De ente pred., p. 25. 

** De ente in communi, ed. S. H. Thomson (Oxford, 1930), p. 97: ‘‘Deus est extra 
omne genus,” 


“” Trialogus, p. 86. 
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is absolutely outside and above the created universe;** the 
creature exists because it is a defective essence produced by 
God exteriorly out of nothing. But, savs Wyclif, the creature 
is joined (convenit cum Deo) to God in pure being only, not in 
existence (the attribute of a created being) but in intelligible 
being which is God, Or again, it may be granted that being is 
common to both God and the creature, the difference being in 
the way in which they possess 1it—God infinitely and most per- 
fectly, the creature finitely and imperfectly.” Once demon- 
strated that the highest good, ens, is passed down the scale 
from God to the lowest created thing that can possess being, 
gradatim et ordinate, itis easy to show that lesser goods, ideas 
in God's mind, are also passed on to individuals, informing 
them, giving them existere at God’s will, 

This exposition of the ens analogum as coeternal with yet 
created by God, communicable to creatures, is the framework, 
so to say, on which Wyciif builds his doctrine of participation 
by singulars in their universals. The argument is presupposed 
in al] his developments of the matter of predication, such a fa- 
vorite exercise with Schoo)men. The whole difficulty revolves 
around the question: What does the verb “to be’ mean? How 
much of an identity is required between the subject and pred- 
icate for the proposition to be true? Wyclif’s method of solving 
this difficulty is simple enough, and, in its way, rather effective. 
He limits the predicate. The stock syllogism—Sor (Socrates ) 
is an animal, an ass is an animal, therefore Sor is an ass—Wy- 
clif would accept as a true syllogism, provided it be understood 
that predication in the conclusion do not signify identity, but 
be understood to mean that man, possessing being, is, in so far 
(quatenus), identical with God. Further, the identity of a 
singular with its universal, however proximate, is limited by 
the activity of the universal, causative in respect of its individ- 
uals, and the passivity of the individual always receptive in 

* De Dominio Divino, pp. 195 ff. 


* Ibid. * Trialogus, p. 86. 
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respect of its universal. This graduation does suggest the me- 
dieval mind, with its fondness for what we may call a “lock 
system,” by which productivity moves in only one direction, 
downward, through a controlled and gradual descent from the 
highest to the lowest. And as is also clear in Wyclif’s political 
thought, he is more than a little influenced by this medieval 
feudal penchant for gradation. 

The importance attached by Wyclif to this method of proof, 
that is, limitation of the predicate, is clearly shown by the place 
he gives it in his most important tractate on this subject, De 
universalibus, where he places it at the very beginning of the 


first chapter. 

In purgando errores de universalibus sunt tria introductoria prenotan- 
da. Et primo quod triplex est maneries universalium in genere: prima est 
universale causacione, ut deus est causa universalissima, et post deum res 
universales create secundum ordinem quo originantur a deo vel originali- 
ter procedunt a deo. Secundum est universale communicacione, ut puta 
res communicata multis suppositis, ut natura humana et alie nature gen- 
erales et speciales. Tercium est universale representacione ut signa pri- 
orum universalium que equivoce dicuntur |fol. 55] universalia, sicut 
homo depictus equivoce dicitur homo; nec sunt raciones istorum univer- 
salium ex opposito distincte, cum deus distinctissime representat omnia 
encia. Et sic est esse intelligibile vel ydeale cuiuslibet creature; species 
eciam et genera sunt obiecta intellectus, causancia in eodem scienciam 
secundum omnes creaturas singulares. 

Secundo premittenda est noticia de quiditate predicacionis, cum com- 
mune sit omni universali de pluribus predicari secundum Porphyrium. 
Est autem predicari ad tria, scilicet ad sermoniciari, quod est exhortan- 
cium ad bonum. Et sic fides Christi predicatur in gentibus, ut dicit Apos- 
tolus ad Galatas II. Alia est predicacio termini de termino, et illa est fa- 
mosa modernis, qui putant nullam aliam esse, licet secundum veritatem 
illa sit extracta a reali predicacione, que est tercium genus predicandi, et 
est participari vel dici communicative de multis. Et isto modo omne uni- 
versale in actu predicatur de suis inferioribus in natura. Et sic loquitur 
communiter Aristoteles de predicacione, que dividitur in predicacionem 
per se et predicacionem per accidens. Predicacio per se est quando subiec- 
tum per se dicit predicatum, ut quilibet homo per se dicit naturam speci- 
ficatam humanam, que est quiditas cuiuslibet hominis . . . . ut patet 
de deo cuius verbum vel diccio eterna ad intra est divina essencia. . . . . 
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Et predicacio per se subdividitur in predicacionem in quid et in predica- 
cionem in quale. In quid solum predicatur quiditas rei ut genus et species. 
In quale ut differencia vel passio. . . . . [fol. 6a| Alia est predicacio 
per accidens qua accidens dicitur de subiecto, ut album de homine, et sic 
de aliis novem generibus accidencium, que dicunt vel denominant sua 
subiecta concretive, et illa predicacio est inpertinens demonstracioni et 
noticia huius predicacionis est necessaria ad cognoscendum sensum Aris- 
totelis, Porphyrii et aliorum philosophorum de universalibus loquen- 
cium.°° 

He is here repeating a clear and unequivocal statement of the 
position from which he starts in his endeavor to bring all phi- 
losophy and theology into a unified whole, which he has used 
before,*’ in both cases at the beginning of his tractate. 

It is by this clear enunciation of his fundamental principles, 
calling attention to the nature and kinds of universals, and the 
kinds of predication, that he shows that his teaching is consist- 
ent and that the doctores signorum who have attacked him 
have grievously erred in misunderstanding the laws of gram- 
mar and logic, the teaching of Aristotle and Plato, and, not 
least, the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 

Nor does it seem too much to say that Lechler has failed to 
understand completely Wyclif’s position when he says” that 
Wyclif narrowly escapes pantheism. It is true that Wyclif’s 
words in another man’s mouth might be construed as panthe- 
istic in intent, but Wyclif certainly had not the remotest idea of 
forgetting the distinction between God and his various crea- 
tures, beyond saying that some things predicable of God are 
predicable as well of his creatures, a statement that is tanta- 
mount to saying that they are his creatures. But the vast dif- 
ference between created and uncreated, perfect and imperfect, 
is indeed one of the cardinal presuppositions of Wyclif's whole 
system. He certainly had to be on his guard against opponents 
who, in attacking him, would quote words out of their context. 

” Op. cit., MS Univ. Prag., VIII, G. 23, foll. 5a—-6a. 

” De logica, I, 8. 

“John Wycliffe and His English Precursors (trans. Lorimer; London, 1884), p. 


254. 
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But that necessity only makes him insist all the more emphat- 
ically that there is a kind of identity between God and his crea- 
tures, between a superior and its inferior, between a universal 
and its singular. 

We are not left in doubt as to what determines what sort of 
identity is to be thought of in any given case. 

Sed notandum quod quadruplex est identitas: scilicet analogica, gen- 
eralis, specialis et numeralis. Identitas analogica est inter primam causam 
et causatum, est inter substanciam et accidens, quia quamvis Deus, sub- 
stancia et accidens non communicant in aliquo genere, tamen conveniunt 
in ente transcendente et analogo, quia omnia que sunt sunt encia analo- 
gice; et sic omnia sunt idem in identitate. Alia est identitas generalis sicut 
inter hominem et angelum et inter asinum et leonem, et inter lapidem et 
arborem; nam homo et angelus sunt idem in substancia, que est genus 
generatum; et asinus et leo sunt idem in hoc genere animal, et lapis et 
arbor sunt idem in hoc genere corpus. Alia est identitas specifica, sicut 
inter Sor et Platonem et inter unum angelum et alium, quia Sor et Plato 
sunt idem in specie humana, et duo angeli sunt idem in specie angelica, et 
sic de ceteris. Alia identitas numeralis, sicut est de Christo et humanitate 
eiusdem, et de anima hominis et persona eiusdem; nam eadem persona in 
numero est Christus et eius humanitas, et eadem persona numero est iste 
homo et anima eiusdem, et sic racio, voluntas et memoria sunt eadem ani- 
ma in numero.*? | 
Wyclif fell into an almost unavoidable difficulty by insisting on 
using the verb “‘to be,” all the while admitting that identity is 
a term that must be understood according to the circum- 
stances. His opponents evidently reproached him with not say- 
ing what he meant. He said, ‘“‘Man is God,” when he meant, 
and wanted to be understood as meaning, “Man is similar to 
God, in that he has being, God’s essential attribute.” 

To sum up briefly his doctrine of real universals, then, we 
may say that distinct productive archetypes (dee, raciones 
exemplares) make up the divine mind. They are created by, 
coeternal with, yet inferior to God. They partake of his being. 
They therefore are real. They can and do communicate their 
content, which is being modified, to God’s other and different 


* De logica, I, 10. 
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creatures. These creatures then possess being in varying and 
diminishing degrees.” In so far as they possess being we call 
them identical with God, always remembering their temporal, 
individual nature. 

But Wyclif was not content with a statement of his doctrine 
based on logic and an interpretation of accepted philosophical 
authorities, as Aristotle, Plato, and Augustine. He has a proof 
for the absolute necessity of real universals which is to him 
absolutely incontrovertible: the Christian dogmas of the Trin- 
ity and the incarnation. These dogmas are incomprehensible, 
says Wyclif, unless we posit universals ex parte rei. To each of 
them he devotes a treatise,** showing in each case how his doc- 
trine explains satisfactorily and consistently these great mys- 
teries. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that Wyclif 
accepted these two dogmas as beyond question: “. . . . Deum 
esse trinum sicut oportet fideles, quibus solus est nobis sermo 
concedere.””*” 

God is three, yet he is one. That which the Son is, the Holy 
Spirit is and the Father is. Yet these three realities (ves) are 
different from one another and from all other things.** In the 
same way the doctrine of the incarnation as formulated by An- 
selm, supposing Christ as God and man at the same time, 
proves the possibility of the coexistence of two realities in one 
substance. If two or three, why not more? Nor does Christ’s 
deity lose its divinity by that coexistence; nor does his hu- 
manity cease to be humanity. But it is obvious that there was 
a degree of identity between deity as in Christ, and humanity, 
as in Christ, because they come together in one person. So it 
is with singulars and universals. They too have identity, yet 
retain their distinct universality or singularity. 

These two analogies Wyclif regarded as proving his doctrine 

© Trialogus, p. 86. 

“ De trinitate, in course of preparation for the press by the present writer; De 
benedicta incarnacione, ed. Ed. Harris (1886). 

* De trinitate, MS Pal. Vindo. 4316. fol. 1a. 

” De dom. div., 93-94; De ben. incar., 19, 81-82; De mat. et forma, 171-76. 
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of real universals beyond any reasonable doubt. He was con- 
vinced that the Holy Scriptures taught realism in the same way 
that they taught the dogma of the incarnation. But, conclusive 
as that proof seemed to him, he was not satisfied to rest his case 
there. He would make assurance doubly sure by showing that 
all the reliable philosophers of antiquity, pagan and Christian, 
all the accepted doctors of the church, taught the same doctrine 
of real universals. We must admit his earnestness even if his 
naive comprehensiveness does cause us to smile. 

His knowledge of Plato was practically limited to what Au- 
gustine had passed on. But the tone of that little was such that 
Wyclif felt that here Plato saw deeper than Aristotle.” It is 
perhaps necessary to notice that Augustine had raised God 
from the category of an idea, where Plato had put him, sepa- 
rate and objective like the other ideas, and had made him the 
source and determinant for all ideas as such. Wyclif’s con- 
struction naturally follows that of Augustine, with whose works 
he was so familiar. Nor is it surprising that Wyclif mentions 
Boethius so often in connection with universals, for it was 
Boethius’ Latin translation of Porphyry’s /sagoge that gave 
the apparent occasion for the whole controversy. Boethius’ 
translation of the De categoriis and the De interpretatione, as 
well as his commentaries upon them, were used as textbooks 
for the trivium.’ Wyclif is glad to align himself with Anselm, 
finding his exposition of the two natures in one person a clear 
and scriptural proof of his (Wyclif’s) grammatical distinction 
between Christ as man and Christ as God. As we have seen 
above, Wyclif relies very largely upon this sort of distinction 
to rebut the charge of pantheism: creature as creature is not 
coeternal with God, but creature as being (the creature’s be- 
ing) is thus eternal. In four places in one work” Wyclif brack- 
ets Hugo of St. Victor with Augustine as maintaining the dual- 

" Trialogus, p. 85; De universalibus, MS cited, fol. 12a. 

* Windelband, pp. 220-23. 


” De bened. incarn., pp. §5, 65, 128, 172. 
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ism of nature in the one person of Christ, thus adding one more 
link to the chain by which he binds realism to the historical 
orthodox teaching of the church. 

In his references to Thomas Aquinas, Wyclif is conscious 
that he must treat the teaching of the doctor angelicus with 
great delicacy. Yet by the same sort of interpretation that he 
employs in the case of Aristotle’s apparent denial of univer- 
sals,"’ he almost succeeds in satisfying himself that Thomas’ 
_ real intention was to express the same thought as Wyclif him- 
self. When Thomas denies the independent existence of truths 
and substitutes their creation by our mind (pure conceptual- 
ism),’' we are to understand, according to Wyclif, that he re- 
fers to truths as the human mind knows them, for elsewhere 
he admits a distinction between intellectum nostrum and intel- 
lectum divinum, in the latter of which eternal truths may and 
do exist. 

Wyclif sometimes seeks support for his doctrines in direc- 
tions that at first occasion surprise. Robert Grosseteste has 
not generally been thought of as a metaphysician. Even so 
modern and learned a scholar as Lechler emphasizes his po- 
litical activities and the high veneration in which he was held 


” Trial., p. 62. 

* The whole argument is found in De ente, pp. 104-11: “. . . . Et videtur sanc- 
tum Thomam dicere in libro suo De Veritate et alibi multis locis quod omne verum et 
falsum dependent ab anima sicut videtur Aristoteles dicere 3° De Anima 21, et 6° 
Metaphysice 8%°. Set patet attendendo dicta superius quod non est realis repugnancia 
inter illos” (pp. 104-5). He goes on to show that truth may be understood in four 
different ways: “Nam veritas aut falsitas aliquando accipitur pro forma positiva 
qua signum est verum vel falsum formaliter, que est adequacio signi significantis ad 
veritatem significatam ; et quandoque vocatur ipsum signum; 3° vocatur quodcunque 
ens extra animam veritas; et 4° aggregatum ex veritate reali et actu anime. Veritas 
autem primo modo et quarto modo dicta dependent ab anima, sicut vult sanctus 
Thomas” (p. 107). “In omnibus his dictis, patet quod veritas quecunque creata dicit 
comparacionem ad intellectum primum . . . . quod exponit sanctus Thomas... . 
his verbis: Dicendum quod Augustinus loquitur de veritate rei, et excludit a racione 
huiusmodi veritatis comparacione ad intellectum nostrum, non autem ad intellectum 
divinum” (p. 110). Wyclif, quoting Thomas again: ‘Unde, cum solus intellectus di- 
vinus sit eternus, patet quod in ipso solo veritas eternitatem habet” (p. 111). “Et sic 
futuriciones rerum, ut dicit, erant eterne in deo, in quo eternaliter fuit quod ipsa erunt 
futura” (ibid). 
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as an English churchman throughout the kingdom after his 
death, and merely mentions in a note the fact that he had writ- 
ten much to which Wyclif evidently had access.*” Stevenson’s 
biography of Grosseteste,” though aspiring to be the standard 
work on the subject, is singularly innocent of any serious treat- 
ment of his philosophical activity. But Wyclif certainly re- 
garded Grosseteste as a philosopher whose dicta were to be 
treated with great respect: “. . . . Ut dicit Averroes; Lin- 
coniensis autem qui multum in ista materia laboravit, ponit. 
.... " He quotes Grosseteste along with Augustine and 
Anselm, Aquinas, and “all others who posit universals ex parte 
rei”; in another place along with Augustine, Pope Leo, and 
John of Damascus.” In a work of his later years, the Trialogus, 
he makes a rather bold classification, following upon a mention 
of Aristotle’s frequent philosophical errors: ‘‘Democritus au- 
tem, Plato, Augustinus, Linconiensis, qui ita senserunt, sunt 
longe clariores philosophi, et in multis metaphisicis scientiis 
plus splendentes.”’”’ In his De universalibus™ he uses Grosse- 
teste’s fivefold classification of universals, not, however, as his 
own, and in De logica,” in the course of a discussion of copu- 
lative propositions, he adopts this quintuple division to explain 
the applicability of the doctrine of universals to propositions in 
general. It would be possible to multiply almost without num- 
ber Wyclif’s references to Grosseteste as an acknowledged au- 
thority on theology and philosophy whose views were substan- 
tially his own.’ Nor was his respect for the Bishop of Lincoln 


° John Wycliffe, pp. 20-40. 

* RS. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste (London, 1809). The work of Ludwig Baur, 
Die Philosophie des Robert Grosseteste (Miinster, 1917), is a tardy acknowledgment 
of Grosseteste’s place in medieval thought. For further modern literature see Ueber- 
weg-Geyer, op. cit., pp. 731-32. 

* Trial., p. 125. 

* De ente, p. 104; Trial., p. 97; De bened. incarn., p. 88. 

* Trial., p. 84. 7 MS cited, fol. 12a. 811, 32. 

” Wyclif was also familiar with his scientific works. De ydeis, MS Univ. Prag. 


1555, fol. 76b: “Ut ostendit Linconiensis in tractatu suo de luce.” 
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lessened because of the fact that he was an Englishman who 
had definite ideas about the autonomy of the English church. 

The reformer treats the Arabian philosophers as mere inter- 
preters of Aristotle,” and as not always felicitous in their in- 
terpretation. He goes to some pains in one treatise to point out 
Averroes’ misconstruction of the philosopher’s doctrine of 
form and substance” as well as in his treatment of universals: 

Comentator 10 Metaphisice comento 6to, exponendo dictum Aristotelis 

dicentis: commune aut secundum predicacionem solum, ubi Comentator 
dicit, quod impossibile sit, quod aliquid sit commune pluribus, nisi ut est 
in anima tantum. Et talia verba habet in multis locis que obcecaverunt 
me et averterunt a via probabili et multos mihi similes.** 
Although he nowhere expresses a lack of regard for them sim- 
ply because they were Mohammedan, yet that might easily 
have been the reason. Plato and Aristotle were excusable inas- 
much as they had only /umen naturale, but the Arabians were 
living in the Christian Era. He respects their learning and is 
undoubtedly indebted to them, but it is possible to feel a de- 
gree of reserve in his treatment of them. 

In Wyclif’s extensive and sympathetic use of Anselm we find 
nothing striking or unexpected. It was generally known and 
accepted that Anselm’s realism was a renewal of Augustine’s 
neo-Platonism. Many are the places where Augustine and An- 
selm are referred to together, as thinking alike on given mat- 
ters, and one sometimes wonders if Wyclif always remembers 
the difference of centuries that separated their epochs. Yet it 
seems as probable that he meant thus to emphasize the real 
continuity of Christian thought in all ages until the loosing of 
Satan. 

Wyclif uses Gilbert de la Porrée as an interpreter of Aris- 
totle, or, at the most, as an authority on logic and metaphysics. 


Misc. phil., 1, 177-80 (De mat. et forma); De comp. hominis, p. 5s; De bened. 


incarn., p. 140: “dictum Averrois non debet esse alicui philosopho et minus theologo 
testis auctenticans.” 
” Misc. phil., 1, 180-81 (De mat. et forma). 


“ De universalibus, MS Univ. Prag., VIII, G. 23, fol. 13a. 
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Most of his references to Gilbert are merely for the purpose of 
clearing up the meaning of phrases whose meaning is obscure 
or whose context renders an understanding of them difficult. 

Maior patet ex diffinicione guid nominis accionis, quam ponit auctor 
sex principiorum, dicens quod descriptive accio est forma.** 

. . « « Ut patet ex sentencia Aristotelis de tempore et per auctorem 

Sex Principiorum, cap. ‘De Quando.’ . . . .°* 
But in his most important as well as most original works, De 
yniversaibus and De ydeis, Gilbert is never mentioned. Wy- 
clif can get along with Aristotle, Averroes, Augustine, Anselm, 
Linconiensis, and the Scriptures. 

It is worthy of more than passing notice that Wyclif makes 
so few specific references in his strictly philosophical works to 
William of Ockham, the outstanding figure in English philoso- 
phy in the early part of the century. In one of his earliest 
works” he cites unus magnus logicus as denying the necessity 
of a predication that holds both for past and future, The ed- 
itor, Dziewicki, surmises that the reference is to Ockham, and 
it is quite probable that it is. In his later philosaphical and 
theological) works when he is more sure of his ground and his 
convictions have matured, Wyclif is not so hesitant to oppose 
the nominalistic position in the person of its great English 
leader, and that in no uncertain terms. Yet even here it is per- 
fectly evident that Wyclif felt profound respect for the Vener- 
able Inceptor, and that he was convinced that the difference 
between them was only on subjects connected with metaphys- 
ies:*” 

. Et sic universalitas et veritas metaphysica non dependet ab in- 
tellectu creato, cum precedit ipsum, sed dependet ab intellectu increa‘o. 

. Et ignorancia huius sensus fecit Ockam et multos alios doctores 
signorum ex infirmitate intellectus declinare ab universali reali. Si enim 
attendissent quomodo philosophi dicunt tempus non habere . . . . tunc 
assurgerent ad sensum philosophorum concedendum.®? 

” Misc. phi, 3, 2 (De actibus anime), ci. abso pp. 35, 30. 

“ De ente pred., p. 182. 

* De logica, J, 312, ” Polemital W orks, pp. 91-05. 

* De universalibus, MS Univ. Prag., VITI, G. 23, fol. rab. 
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Toward another English logician , however, Wyclif felt more 





attracted—Walter Burleigh. Of this vigorous thinker we 
know much less than we should desire. From his printed works 
we know what his position on universals ex parte rei was, and 
his attacks against the moderni doctores who make every sin- 
gular an end of its existence, “Si nihil sit substancia nisi sub- 
stancia singularis, sequitur quod nulla est sciencia de substan- 
cia, et sic destrueretur metaphysica,’””’ would certainly strike 
a responsive chord in Wyclif. The references of the latter to 
Burleigh would lead us to think that Burleigh was fairly well 
known as a dogician and Platonist metaphysician, though hard- 
ly the founder or leader of a school: 

Ille autem qui sciret fundare quod veritas ex parte rei, quam deus com- 
ponit ex subiecto et predicato sit realis proposicio, ut ponit Magister Wal- 
terus Burlei, negaret minorem argumenti, sed de hoc non contendo. Sed 
scio quod grammiatici et loyci sic loguuntur de predicacione, Unde Januen- 


sis in suo kathologon dicit quod predicare componitur ex pre et dicare®® 


This mention of Januensis (John of Jandun), an Averroist, 
is, so far as our knowledge goes, indicative of Wyclif’s opinion 
of him. He regarded John as a grammarian or lexicographer ,"" 
and seems not to have used his works on Aristotle, or at least 
not to have regarded them highly enough to be worth incorpo- 
rating into his own work. But an early contemporary of Jan- 
dun was a favorite with Wyclifi—Henricus Gandayensis or 
Henry of Ghent, known as doctor solemnis. His Augustinian 
Platonism was quite in line with Wyclif’s own thought and, 
although he hesitates to accept expressions on dogma from 
doctors of the church after the time of Berengarius, yet he feels 
in substantia) accord with the doctor solemnis on questions of 
metaphysics and philosophy : 

Et patet quod Aristoteles verum dicit quod esse existere singularis et 
sua essencia vel guiditas communis distinguuntur, guod eciam ego credo 

“Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik im Abendlande, V\\ (1855-67), 297 fi.; ci. Ueberweg- 


Geyer, of. cit., pp. 621 £,, 788. 


“ De universalibus, MS cited, io). 6a. 


"Cf. De veritate sacre Scripture, I, 74, again a case of the definition of a term. 
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esse verum de angelis. Sed difficultas est utrum essencia singularis et suum 
existere distinguuntur, et videtur doctorem solempnem dicere quod sic, 


sicut lux et lucere distinguuntur abinvicem, quamvis hec ambo et fervor 


quem Linconiensis vocat quietacionem in suo actu essenciali sunt omnes 


tres eadem lucis essencia, cum sint vestigia trinitatis. Et ista sentencia 
videtur habere magnum colorem.”! 

The foregoing recital of the writers whose works Wyclii 
used, either in building the structure of his realist philosophy 
or in adorning and finishing it, Is by no means exhaustive. He 
drew on virtually all the philosophers known to the scholastics 
for their contributions, quoting even the Latin classical au- 
thors (doubtless through Augustine) as believing in real uni- 
versals, as, for example, “Seneca epistola 66" ponit ydeas ex- 
presse, dicens quod ydea est exemplar ad quod artifex aspi- 
ciens id quod destinavit efficit.””” 

In his energetic championing of the doctrine of real univer- 
sals, then, Wyclif seeks his starting-point in Augustine’s ac- 
ceptance of Platonic idealism, with which he attempts to recon- 
cile Aristotelian “abstraction,” and aligns himself with Boe- 
thius, Anselm, Hugo of St. Victor, and Grosseteste. On the 
other hand, he gently but firmly and consistently insists that 
Aristotle, with his followers and interpreters, had not seen the 
whole truth, that Thomas Aquinas, in so far as he holds uni- 
versals to be such only by virtue of an act of abstraction, had 
missed the mark. Of more recent philosophers (except perhaps 
Egidius Colonna, continually referred to in the De universali- 
bus and the De ydeis), such as Bradwardine and Fitzralph, to 
whom Wyclif makes no reference in this connection,’* the em- 
phasis had been upon other and, to Wyclif at this stage of his 
career, less interesting matters. 

Closely connected in many ways with his doctrine of real 

™ De universalibus, MS cited, fol. 30. 

* De ydeis, MS Univ. Prag., VII, F. 1, fol. 76d. 

*® Cf, however, a brief reference in De wniversalibus concerning Fitzralph’s idea of 
annihilation: “Et istam sentenciam tenet dominus Ardmachanus, dicens, libro primo 


de pauperie quod anichilacio non foret accio sed conservacionis desinicio, quod re- 
pugnat vero domino,” MS Pal. Vindo. 4307, fol. 106d. 
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universals was Wyclif’s doctrine of the possibles. An exposi- 
tion of tt which would be at all satisfactory Is rendered difficult 
by the fact that his views underwent change and development 
during his career as a philosopher. But his later convictions 
seem to be clear. For something to be possible it must have 
existed, it must now exist, or it will exist at some time in the 
future,in tempore suo. 

Omnes enim creaturas, quantumlibet remotas, preteritas vel futuras, 


deus intuetur, quia sunt in tempore suo: et solum deus intuetur. Alias 
autem possibiles, que non existunt in tempore suo, cognoscit noticia sim- 
plicis apprehensionis, de quando cognoscit ista habere esse intelligibile et 
posse existere.”4 

The logical deductions from this doctrine (not necessarily 
chronological, for Wyclif was usually reluctant to break sharp- 
ly with the accepted doctrines of the church) are many and 
important. Jf everything to be possible has to be really pos- 
sible, and have a real existence in God’s mind, God’s mind is 
then the present and permanent measure of all things, singular 
and universal, What is apparently infinite to our minds, there- 
fore, is finite to God’s,’° to whom nothing is infinite, in num- 
ber, space, or time, not even his own power or existence.” The 
number of realities becomes thus fixed, for it is the sum of a)) 
realities which God knows that he has created or will create. 

The metaphysical implicates of this doctrine are clear 
enough. A reality is real by virtue of existence in God’s 
thought. Intelligibility is synonymous with possibility." Put 
in another way, the principles of being and intellection are 
identical."* What is capable of being thought in a real sense is 
possible. It cannot be annihilated because its annihilation 
would involve that of God.” Increase or decrease in the magni- 

™ Misc. phil., 1, 234-35 (De mat. et forma). 

© De logica, UII, 37. 


" Tbid., pp. 87-89; III, 36. 


* De ente, pp. 62-63. 


” De ente in communi, ed. S. H. Thomson (Oxford, 1930), p. 2. 
* De ente, pp. 291-92; De bened. incarn., p. 76. 
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tude of the universe is likewise unthinkable, for whatever has 
being already exists in God’s thought,” and God is, though 
infinite to us, finite and unchangeable within himself. That is 
to say, that whatever is known to God has reality, and the 
smallest possible unit of space or time, the point or the instant, 
becomes quite real. The significance of Wyclif’s atomism will 
come out more clearly in the position that he takes in his [ater 
years with regard to transubstantiation. Suffice it to say here 
that his denial of annihilation, a principle enounced in his ear- 
liest works, and his formulation of an atomistic theory of mat- 
ter led him into open conflict with the church’s teaching con- 
cerning this sacrament apparently only after some years of 
hesitation. 

His atomism is, it seems clear, the logical issue of his doctrine 
of the possibles. According to Wyclif, what is infinity to us is 
definite and measurable to God, to whom possibility and real- 
ity are, so to speak, synonyms. In consequence, the universe is 
fixed and unchangeable in content.*' As what is measurable is 
divisible and as there is a2 maximum, or the whole, there must 


be a minimum, the smallest possible division of space and time, 


the punctal atom and the instant, respectively. Space is com- 
pletely filled with points, which, really distinct, do not coincide 
but touch one another.** Two such points begin to make a 
line; *’ three, not in line, to make a surface; and four, the fourth 
not in Jine with the other three, begin to make a volume. The 
so-called intersection of two lines or two planes never causes 
two punctal atoms to coincide or to occupy the same place. 
This holds true for points in time (instants ).°* The last instant 
of life is not the first of non-life. If, then, points do not coin- 
cide, how can continuous movement, either temporal or spa- 

” De logica, Il, 1, 2. 

“ [bid., p. 1: “Noetandum mundum componi ex certis athomis et nec posset maio- 
rari nec minorare nec moveri recte localiter.” 

* Tbid., p. 42. The yet unpublished treatise, De tempore, is an expansion of this 
theory. 


* Ibid., pp. 30-31, 37- * [bid., p. 32. 
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tial, take place? Wyclii insists that there is no continuous 
movement, it is only apparently continuous.*® The sources of 
motion, alteration, growth, decrease, etc., are al) reduced to the 
one first motor, God. And the motion of atoms is interrupted 
by periods of rest of varying lengths. The fastest possible rate 
oi movement is that at which one puncta) substance, the at- 
om, moves one point of space in one instant of time.“ The 
atom as it moves from one point of space to another is instantly 
followed by another atom which occupies the point thus ya- 
cated." The most rapid movement described can take place 
only at the equator of the universe. At the other latitudes, to 
use our term, motion is proportionately slower. That is to say, 
the periods of rest between “jumps” are greater.** As has al- 
ready been suggested, this atomistic theory admits of no such 
disappearance of a substance as was demanded by the church 
doctrine of transubstantiation -® 
There ts another doctrine, the holding of which brought Wy- 
clif difficulties with the ecclesiastical authorities—his doctrine 
of necessity. But it must be made clear that his construction 
of what we may call determinism follows clearly and logically 
from his doctrine of rea) universals and the possibles. Jf the 
possible includes that which has been, that which is, and that 
which shall be, the encia of these three categories being equally 
real in God’s mind, then it follows that everything which is to 
take place is already known to God, and as God’s knowledge 
and his action are one and the same, all things that are possible, 
in the sense above mentioned, are already, so to speak, de- 
creed;° they are necessary. To make his argument more sim- 
ple, Wyclif distinguished between contingent and absolute 


” Tbid., p. 40. * Tbid., p. 60. 


“ Tbid., p. 97-  Jb08; Dp. OF: 


“De blasphemia, p. 24. With other details of Wyclif’s cosmology, geocentricity, 
revolution of the world on its axis every twenty-four hours (De log., 111, 221), the 
sphericity of space, and other related elaborations, it will be unnecessary to deal, as 


they have little or no bearing on his theological views. 


” De logica, III, 34-35; De ente, 52-57. 
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necessity, a standard scholastic distinction borrowed from Ar- 
istotle, through Thomas Aquinas,” albeit somewhat simpli- 
fied.”’ An absolute necessity is “either a first truth or a created 
truth without which God cannot exist,” as, e.g., that 2 and 3 
are 5, or that the diagonal of a square is not commensurate 
with its side. In this sort of statement there are no intermedi- 
ate steps between the elements of the statement and a primary 
truth—the ideas existing in God’s mind. The square or the 
numbers do not have to exist in time or space for the state- 
ments to be universally true. Hypothetical (contingent ) truth 
is, so to speak, mediate. The necessity for the truth of such a 
statement is dependent upon an antecedent reality or truth, as, 
for me to run follows from God’s willing me to run, or, trans- 
lated into modern terminology, if God wills me to run, I run. 
The second statement is necessary if we grant the first; but 
there is no necessity inherent in God’s nature that compels him 
to will thus. This is Wyclif’s effort to avoid the extremes to 
which Bradwardine and Fitzralph went in the matter of neces- 
sity and free will, or rather, if possible to reconcile them.”’ To 
Bradwardine, zealous champion of predestination, everything 
rests on an unchangeable antecedent necessity. To Fitzralph 
the necessity is never more than contingent. Reconciliation of 
these two views is effected by Wyclif through an explanation 
that necessity may be predicated of an event as absolute in one 
sense, or contingent in another. This distinction is illustrated 
in the action of the human will; it is always free to choose be- 
tween alternatives, but God necessitates the act of choosing.” 
As will, it is free; as an absolute organism, it is not free at all 
times not to act. Free will to Wyclif meant choice.” Where the 


* Summa theologica, I, qu. xix, art. iii, Respondes, etc. 

” De logica, III, 179; De dom. divino, pp. 115-16; De actibus anime, pp. 71-73. 

” De logica, III, 170. ** De dom. divino, p. 116. 

* [bid., p. 117. This is at the beginning of his purely theological literary activity. 
He later surrenders to the logic of his philosophy in upholding an almost absolute pre- 
destination. 


* Opus evangelicum, II, 451. 
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difficulty lay in this, his eariy conception, was in the fact that 
the words used in dealing with it were nothing but so many 
flatus vocis, as Ockham would have said in another connec- 
tion. For the will to choose between an impossible and a pos- 
sible, while God’s knowledge, productive and determinative in 
itself, knew what the choice would be, hardly connotes free- 
dom. God’s very knowledge determined the act, and the hu- 
man will was but a marionette. Whether we can attach ulte- 
rior motives to this strenuous effort on his part to maintain the 
dogma of free will in words, at least, is beyond the question in 
hand, but there is a significant statement in Part II of the 
Opus evangelicum. He has just mentioned Bradwardine as 
holding that God was the author of sin, and Wyclif adds: “‘..,. . 
ego, cum sim magis suspectus de heresi, non audeo ita loqui, sed 
concedo quod peccatum diaboli incepit in mundi exordio. 

. . »”" Is therea vein of humor discernible in these words of a 
man who, nearing the end of his life, was already committed to 
doctrines openly pronounced heretical seven years previously ? 
It seems rather more likely that a man of his devoutness, in the 
age in which he lived, when the religion of Christ was rep- 
resented by no other body than the Roman church, should 
unconsciously respect the traditions of which that church 
was the guardian, and should labor, in so far as he was able, to 
square his own thought with that of the Fathers whom he 
studied so carefully and quoted so often. After all, a complete 
break from the Roman church as the church of Christ was a 
step which seemed far in the future. Wyclif’s philosophy was 
not more daring or more iconoclastic than that of many less 
courageous than he. But the materia to which his philosophy 
of realism, with its manifold implications, was to be applied, 
was more nearly crystallized than it had been in the days of 
Abélard. With Wyclif the church needed no zealous Bernard 
to pursue him and hale him before a council and conduct his 
trial. There were by this time multitudes of churchmen, the 


* Ibid., p. 446. 
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majority of whom would have been keen enough to be able to 
see the grave dangers for the church in the teachings of Wy- 
clif. The systematizing work of the Lombard and Aquinas had 
given the church a schedule which was as a new coat of armor. 
Wyclif had taken it upon himself to attack the weak spots in 
this armor. The church’s pride was her most vulnerable point, 
and there Wyclif’s blows were felt most keenly. 

Without his philosophical training, and this relatively co- 
herent and consistent body of doctrine, Wyclif would never 
have come to those theological beliefs in the spreading of which 
he incurred the wrath of the Roman hierarchy. It has been 
said that “with Wyclif Scholasticism became played out.” 
It is a question if it was not played out before Wyclif, at least 
as a thing of initiative and force. But the mental training it 
afforded suited the age in which it lived, and equipped John 
Wyclif for the work to which he felt called of God. 


** +H. B. Workman, John Wyclif, 1, 142. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 
ORPHISM REINTERPRETED 

In this new edition of Zagreus'! the author has brought together all of 
his earlier studies on Orphism that he considers worthy to survive. It is 
divided into three parts: archeological, mystical, and historical, but it 
also contains a valuable supplement dealing with the history of critical 
research on Orphism, the reconstruction of the theological discourse of 

Teraclitus and the history of Christianity and Orphism. This research is 
truly prodigious, and it is remarkable both for its familiarity with the 
classical sources and critical material and also for its effective use of the 
results of modern anthropology in the study of primitive cultures, 

The archeological section is a study of the Orpheum in the Villa of the 
Mysteries near the Herculaneum gate of Pompeii which was buried by 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79 and excavated in 1909. This private shrine was con- 
structed early in the first century and operated secretly because the Orphic 
cult had been outlawed since 186 B.c. The shrine occupied only one wing 
of the villa which was originally built for normal use but was transformed 
for the purposes of the cult. The suite of rooms was equipped for the lus- 
tral feasts and banquets and for the mystic ceremony of initiation into 
the divine society. Of most interest to us is the room which contained on 
three of its walls a series of frescoes setting forth a complete liturgy of the 
Dionysiac initiation. The pictures indicate that this particular Orphic 
group was composed entirely of women. Macchioro gives a careful analy- 
sis of the frescoes and shows by exhaustive illustrations the place and 
function of each feature, such as the plinth, double plinth, linen, caps, 
masks, convex mirror, etc., in the religious art of Greece. In this way he 
identifies the Dicnysiac liturgy of initiation. 

There are seven of the pictures, consisting of two sets of three each, 
with one as the climax of all. In the first series, the actors are human 
beings; in the second, they are divine; but the series are bound together 
by the young woman who appears successively in all the scenes, as she per- 
forms and submits to the entire ritual of initiation. The scenes are as fol- 
lows: (1) taking the veil to become a mystic bride; (2) the catechesis, in 
which she hears the rules of the initiation; (3) the agape, the lustral meal 


17, Sind? Intorno all’Orfismo. By Vittorio Macchioro. Florence: Vallechi, 
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celebrated at a sacrificial table; (4) the communion, in which the kid as a 
symbol of Dionysus receives milk from a virgin satyr, to the accompani- 
ment of entrancing music produced by a silenus and a satyr; (5) the an- 
nunciation, in which the mystic death is foretold by means of a convex 
mirror and a mask; (6) the passion or flagellation, in which the initiate is 
scourged in the presence of Dionysus and Kore as a symbol of death, after 
having viewed the phallus as a symbol of the sacred marriage; (7) the 
resurrection, in which the initiate filled with the new Dionysiac life rises 
to revel in the bacchic dance. 

The liturgy derived from Agra where similar rites existed and was per- 
formed in the presence of Dionysus and Kore as invisible spectators. The 
room in which the liturgy was painted was a basilica. 

In his second division, Macchioro treats the sacramental Orphic drama. 
The mystery was subjective, illusory, and visionary, evoked and sustained 
by statues, symbols, songs, and predetermined by theology on the basis of 
collective suggestion. It was a mimic drama in which the god was imi- 
tated, his personality substituted for the human, an absolute collective 
pantomime, producing the divine communion, by means of a Dionysiac 
monoideism. The mystic received purity in life, blessedness in death, and 
knowledge of his eternal destiny. 

The third part of the research treats of the relation of Orpheus to Paul. 
Orphism was an ecstatic, eschatological, primitive religion, and it con- 
tributed these elements to Greek life in contrast with the earlier pessi- 
mism; it also largely shaped the philosophy of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
and Plato. The Olympic state religion, which bore rich fruit in art, was 
gradually undermined by philosophy, but the people found their satisfac- 
tion in Orphic mysticism, which gave a warm religious experience and also 
inspired philosophical speculation. The Orphic faith lived on in the cults 
of redemption in the Hellenistic world, so that the Greeks were ready for 
Christianity. Paul was a product of that type of thought and the religion 
which he preached was a combination of the Orphic sense of sin, sacra- 
mental redemption, and realistic speculation about the religious life with 
his own Jewish heritage. His great successor in this field was Marcion, in 
whom the circle was complete. 

The sources used are usually carried in the origina] either in the text or 
in the footnotes, and the author’s thesis seems to be definitely established. 
A popular statement of his conclusions is contained in his more recent 
From Orpheus to Paul in English, which also contains an excellent photo- 
graphic facsimile of the frescoes. 

SELBY VERNON McCaAsLAnp 
Goucner CoLLece 
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A COMMENTARY OF ECCLESIASTES! 

The author of this little book, it would appear, was a student of Profes- 
sor Box of London; if so, he does his teacher no discredit, for whether or 
not one agrees with his conclusions it cannot be denied that he has done a 
careful and thoroughgoing piece of scholarly work. He gives us a detailed 
commentary, and introduction (or “Summary” he prefers to call it) deal- 
ing with, the disposition of the book; the composition of the book; rela- 
tion and affinities; doctrinal and philosophical standpoint; time, place, 
and aim of the book, and text, versions, and language. 

The author’s special thesis, which he follows consistently throughout is 
that the phrase “under the sun” in 1:3 is not descriptive but restrictive: 
Qohaeleth disparages only this particular kind of conduct, there may be 
some other that he would approve, indeed our author would say he does 
so approve. Thus Mr. Odeberg says: 

There is no reality or substantiality and permanence in the results of men’s 
WOEKS: 5561.8 But there is an important qualification: this applies to the works 
done under the sun. There is nothing said of works done on a different condition. 

. It will be maintained in the course of the following exposition that this 
doctrine does not imply that the existence of earthly man er se is futile, but on 
the contrary, that man may live that other life as an earthly man and even that 


this other life may permeate his earthly labors [p. 8]. 


This theory carried through the book leads the author to the conviction 
that the book is a unity. The discrepancies of meaning which have given 
rise to the opposite view are seen largely to be due to the writer’s peculiar 
way of picturing vividly the two different modes of life in their extreme 
consequences. There are, however, four interpolations: 7:19; 9:17- 
10:4; 10:8-13 and 11:7—-12:7. 

One may remark however, that Mr. Odeberg’s argument is something 
less than convincing. The peculiar twist that he gives to 1:3 is altogether 
too thin. If Qohaeleth had meant that, there was abundant scope for him 
to say so in unequivocal language. 

It is perhaps not out of order, too, to point out that the work as printed 
is marred by not a few petty errors of spelling. They may be typograph- 


ical, but they are in any case disagreeable. 


W. A. Irwin 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Qohaeleth (a commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes). By Hugo Odeberg. Upp- 
sala and Stockholm: Almguist & Wiksells Boktryckeri A-B, 1929. 127 pages. 2.50 
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SNAPSHOTS OF NEW TESTAMENT RESEARCH 

W. K. Lowther Clarke, editorial secretary of the useful $.P.C.K., editor 
of Theology, recognized authority on St. Basi] the Great, appears in his 
most recent volume! as an incisive reviewer of recent New Testament lit- 
erature, The reviews are so well done as to suggest that this is the role 
the author most enjoys playing. 

An indispensable subtitle, Essays—Reviews—Inter pretations, suggests 
the varied character of the ingredients that make up this scholarly and in- 
teresting Olla Podrida, Here are essays on such problematic issues as the 
question of Jesus’ messianic consciousness, his relationship to the phari- 
saic party, and the question of what became of his body after burial. In 
the main, the book is composed of reviews of recent and really important 
publications in the New Testament field—such significant volumes as 
G. I’. Moore’s great work on Judaism or Eduard Meyer’s Ursprung und 
Anfange des Christentums. Least important of all, yet not wholly unim- 
portant, are brief interpretations of various New Testament passages, 
Markan, Johannine, and Pauline. The “excepting clause” in Matt. 5:32 
and 19:9 and the “kenotic passage” in Phil, 2:6-11 are much-debated 
sections that are thus singled out for special discussion. 

What gives unity to all the varied contents of this compilation is the 
fact that is emphasized by the main title of the volume; all the sketches 
deal in one way or another, comprehensively or suggestively, directly or 
indirectly, with live and forefront New Testament problems of today. 
These range all the way from the virgin birth and Formgeschichte at the 
beginning to the Mandeans and the religious revival in the early Roman 
Empire at the end. 

It is precisely because Lowther Clarke’s notebook thus reviews weighty 
literature and summarizes capital problems that it deserves the distinc- 
tion of a “critical review,” and not a slighting “brief mention” merely. 
When literature—good, bad, and indifferent—is as vast as it is in the New 

. Testament field; and when problems are constantly changing and multi- 
plying, fading out and re-emerging in different form with endless and 
Protean rapidity—it is essential that now and again perspective be given 
by means of competent reviews. Because of its character as a survey of 
recent literature, rather than because of its author’s point of view or par- 
ticular views, New Testament Problems merits a place as one of the worth- 
while books of the year. Such a book is destined by its very type not to 
live long; but it functions usefully while it does live. 

"New Testament Problems. By W.K. Lowther Clarke. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. xii-+-222 pages. $2.50. 
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It cannot be said that Lowther Clarke’s survey as a whole is either nota- 
bly systematic or comprehensive. About the only systematization that is 
observable in his work is the circumstance that problems relative to Jesus 
are discussed in the first half of the volume and Pauline questions re- 
manded to the last half. 

Nor is the survey an inclusive one, for certain important lines of New 
Testament research are neglected altogether, and many noteworthy books 
are unmentioned. The reader of these essays will not glimpse the fasci- 
nating realism of archaeological and textual studies or become cognizant 
of the contemporary interest of specialists in the investigation of local 
types of text. Certainly Lowther Clarke is historically minded; but his 
mind is undisciplined in the newly developed techniques of the social sci- 
ences. German literature he knows well; but he does not reveal a like 
familiarity with French and Italian literature, He introduces his readers 
to Reitzenstein and Lohmeyer; but not to Goguel or Couchoud or Mac- 
chioro or Buonaiuti. The closely drawn battle line between Hellenist and 
Aramaist that extends across almost every field of New Testament study 
is scarcely even noticed by him. Yet, because he does show such consum- 
mate skill in defining issues and marshaling arguments pro and con, it is 
all the more regrettable that his perspective does not include all the varied 
ramifications of New Testament research instead of certain limited sec- 
tions only. 

Lowther Clarke’s work as it stands is characterized by great uneven- 
ness. He is at his best in his straightforward book reviews. In his fifteen 
years of editorial experience, when he has been reading books at the as- 
tounding rate of a thousand per year, he has patently developed great skill 
in “tearing the heart out of a book in a short time.” Some of his reviews 
here reprinted, or printed for the first time, cannot be forgotten by the 
reader. In his discussion of the “Early History of the Eucharist” he re- 
views in sequence Wetter’s Altchristliche Liturgien (1921), Volker’s Mys- 
terium und Agape (1927), Oesterley’s Jewish Background of the Chris- 
tian Liturgy (1925), and Lietzmann’s Messe und Herrenmahl (1926). 
Four volumes more pertinent to the subject could scarcely have been se- 
lected, or summarized more succinctly. Similarly, the student of Christian 
origins will be very grateful to the author for his well-ordered review of 
Eduard Meyer’s ill-arranged Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums. 

When, however, the author turns to criticism or reconstruction he re- 
veals his weakness. Formgeschichte has not yet made the most impressive 
possible case in its own favor; but it has said far more for itself than 
Lowther Clarke has said to the contrary. His criticisms of the Proto-Luke 


hypothesis would be more impressive were they not based on the orthodox 
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presupposition of Lucan authorship. Baffled by the pagan parallels to 
Christian miracle stories, emphasized by Weinrich and Reitzenstein, our 
author yet seeks to maintain the uniqueness of the Christian narratives 
from an ethical point of view. Regarding the disposition of Jesus’ body 
after the entombment, he thinks that someone must have removed it dur- 
ing the night of Saturday-Sunday. Then he asks, in a poetic quotation, if 
God may not have done so (p. 107). 

The instances cited are only too typical. Lowther Clarke’s criticisms 
are never exactly conventional, but almost invariably they are orthodox 
enough. In the early part of a discussion he may seem to be dangerously 
rationalistic. But like Euripides the Rationalist he invariably ends by 
making use of the deus ex machina. In the case of the Greek dramatist it 
is an open question whether the final appeal to the supernatural is a logi- 
cal reductio ad absurdum or an illogical surrender. In the case of the An- 
glican reviewer there can be no question. It is surrender. 

Here is a story that the author tells of himself, hence it may be repeated 
with propriety. When in 1915 Professor F. J. Foakes-Jackson recom- 
mended Lowther Clarke for his present position he wrote to the commit- 
tee: “Clarke is much more orthodox than he thinks he is.” New Testa- 
ment Problems shows that this statement need not be revised. 

Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ETHICS OF PAUL! 

The ethical teaching of Paul is, as Dr. Enslin points out, a compara- 
tively neglected subject, and there was room for a new treatment of it. 
He begins his study with a consideration of ‘forces that contributed to 
the moral teachings of Paul,” and discusses the possible influence of Juda- 
ism, Stoicism, and the oriental mystery cults. Here the reader will note, 
surely with surprise, that Dr. Enslin does not think it necessary to con- 
sider whether the teaching of Jesus had any influence upon the formation 
of the ethical ideals of his greatest apostle. He does, however, deal with 
the question in a later section of his book, and comes to the conclusion 
that any such influence was of the slightest. The “essential harmony of 
thought and expression” in the teachings of Jesus and Paul is due simply 
to the fact that both were good Jews whose chief aim was to do God’s will. 
The treatments of Stoicism and of the mystery cults are in themselves ex- 
cellent, but since in each case the conclusion is a negative one the space 


* The Ethics of Paul. By Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 
xix +335 pages. $4.00. 
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devoted to them seems disproportionately large. Pauline ethics, then, owe 
nothing of any real importance to Stoicism, to the mystery cults, or to the 
teaching of Jesus; they are essentially Jewish ethics. If this is correct— 
and there is certainly a large measure of truth in it—Dr. Enslin’s discus- 
sion of Jewish ethics and their influence on the apostle, which occupies 
only some fifteen pages, is less than adequate, though he himself speaks 
of having devoted a considerable space to it. Since Dr. Enslin insists, I 
think rightly, that morality held the central place in the life and thought 
of Paul, the question at once arises why and how the preaching of this es- 
sentially Jewish ethics made the appeal it did to the non-Jewish world of 
Paul’s day. This question is not considered at all. 

Dr. Enslin then passes to consider the criteria of conduct in Judaism, 
in Stoicism, and in Paul. Since he has already shown that Stoicism had no 
real influence on the apostle it seems scarcely worth while to take so much 
trouble now to show that Paul makes no use of the Stoic criterion of con- 
formity to “nature.”’ So far as the Jewish criterion of obedience to the law 
of God is concerned, Dr. Enslin believes that it continued to influence the 
apostle more than he himself realized. But the real criterion for the Chris- 
tian was to be found in “the mystical union of the believer with Christ and 
the resulting union of the brethren in Christ.” Now at best it is not easy 
to show just how a criterion of this kind works in practice, but since Dr. 
Enslin denies that the life and teaching of Jesus had any important influ- 
ence on the apostle at all he has to admit that the criterion is a purely for- 
mal one, lacking any real content. He does so, frankly; “How,” he asks, 
“could Paul be sure of what was worthy of Christ?” But he does not seem 
to realize the importance of the problem. He is content to say, “For Paul 
as for every other moral teacher who has made any real impress, the final 
authority was the light within. The standards he set were his own stand- 
ards of conduct. . . . . Can there be a more ultimate authority?” The 
general question may be left to philosophers, but it is certain that Paul 
believed there was a more ultimate authority, and Dr. Enslin would have 
done well to consider how it was that Paul came to make this mistake 
about his own ultimate standard, instead of dismissing the matter with a 
bare assertion that he did make it. 

The second, and longer, half of the book is given to a consideration of 
Paul’s ethical teaching under four main heads, which are, briefly phrased, 
purity, steadfastness, love for one’s fellow men, and joy—“the four funda- 
mental principles of Paul’s ethics.” Here, too, Dr. Enslin seems to me to 
show an unfortunate facility in ignoring, or passing over too lightly, the 
really important and difficult questions. Let one example suffice. By gen- 
eral admission Christianity worked something like a revolution in sexual 
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morality, and upon nothing does Paul insist more strongly than upon 
Christian ideals in this sphere. It is surely very important, therefore, to 
consider the validity of the reasons which he gives for his ideal of chastity, 
all the more since today that ideal, unchallenged as an ideal for centuries, 
is being vigorously attacked in many quarters. Dr. Enslin contents him- 
self with a mere restatement of Paul’s argument, in spite of the fact that 
it is open to the charge of being simply a petitio principi. 

Altogether, I feel that I must agree with a criticism of his work which 
Dr. Enslin has himself suggested in a Greek sentence which, with disarm- 
ing modesty, he has prefixed to it; he has discussed at rather needless 
length some very obvious matters. It is to be hoped that some day he will 
apply his very manifest ability and learning to the many things in Paul’s 
ethical teaching that are by no means simple and obvious. 

J. Y. CAMPBELL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


INTERPRETATION OF AN ISOLATED NEW 
TESTAMENT? 

The first Protestant work on hermeneutics in fifty years (according to 
the Preface) outlines the process of interpretation as follows: the inter- 
preter must start with the details of the text, build up a total picture— 
first, of each separate book, then of the personality of the author, then of 
the historical situation of which the author is a part, finally of the entire 
New Testament. But the one principle of fundamental importance is that 
the New Testament must primarily be interpreted by itself. Thus almost 
half of the book, by far the best half, deals with language, style, and liter- 
ary form in relation to interpretation; the other half touches briefly the 
historical background and surveys the church’s use of the dogmatic, al- 
legorical, and “scriptural-analogy” methods of interpretation. 

The last method, used with discretion, approaches closely to Professor 
Torm’s practice; for the main use which he makes of the study of the au- 
thor’s personality and of the historical background is to justify traditional 
positions. For example, Paul’s great personality would naturally contain 
such contradictions as the Pastorals offer to the rest of the Pauline corpus; 
and the use of the mystery religions, the hermetic writings, and the Man- 
daean literature as an aid to the interpretation of the New Testament is 
vigorously denounced because the first two are much later than Chris- 
tianity and the Mandaean writings offer no real contact in concrete detail. 


* Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments. By F. Torm. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1930. vi+253 pages. Bound M. 11, unbound M. 8.50. 
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Judaism, on the other hand, though it is the basis on which Christianity 
developed, must be used with caution in the attempt to explain Jesus, 
Paul, and the writers of the New Testament, for these were original per- 
sonalities who created much and transformed what they borrowed. 

In general this is a reaction against the invasion of the sacred fields of 
interpretation by a host of aliens: religionsgeschichte, formgeschichte, 
mystery religions, rabbinic literature, etc. All of these things are useless, 
in the author’s opinion, for the study of a New Testament which is so very 
original that the interpreter must allow it to interpret itself. It is signif- 
icant that the opening sentence of the book points out that hermeneutics 
is derived from a Greek word whose primary meaning is “translation”; 
for the author, that is the primary task of the interpreter today. If this 
were So, it would be no loss if New Testament scholarship had to wait an- 
other fifty years for the next book on hermeneutics. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT WORK IN THE NEW TESTAMENT FIELD 

Without question the leading place in the notice of recent publications 
in the New Testament field must be given Dibelius’ Evangelium und 
Welt.’ This is the second edition, unchanged except for the addition of 
brief indexes, of the book first published under the title of Geschichtliche 
und tibergeschichtliche im Christentum. That a second edition should be 
so promptly called for is gratifying, for there can be no doubt that the 
position maintained by the author deserves to have widespread exposition, 
especially in circles where the Barthian theology is popular. Dibelius’ 
view is easily the strongest opponent which the crisis theology has, and 
this statement of it places the author as the leader among the younger 
German New Testament scholars. The work is timely; it constantly ex- 
hibits the consciousness of contemporary interests, but it is by no means 
an expression of the modern position of theology. Its distinction between 
the historical and the suprahistorical elements in Christianity is soundly 
based upon all of Dibelius’ previous critical study. For example, it is 
readily apparent that his recent research upon the origin of the gospels 
has furnished the author with much of his resultant point of view and with 
many of his data. But of course such a distinction has particular meaning 
in view of the present theological situation in central Europe. Dibelius 
embraces this factor, and in his exposition he tellingly makes the point 

‘Evangelium und Welt. By Martin Dibelius. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1929. vili++176 pages. M. 6. 
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that the distinction between the historical and the suprahistorical de- 
mands the rigorous application of scientific study to the historical, and, 
further, shows the social factors which condition the aspects which are 
suprahistorical. This consciousness of social forces, rare in a continental 
scholar, is one of the most heartening features of the book. This general- 
ized study, read in connection with the several particular research volumes 
of the same author, is of the highest value. 

The influence of the contemporary situation is even more explicitly 
shown in Erich Fascher’s discussion of the problem of understanding the 
New Testament.” Fascher offers a frank and very interesting discussion 
of the manner in which the dialectic theology has affected the study of 
the New Testament, showing its roots in pre-war thought, but admitting 
that the entire phenomenon is chiefly the result of the war. Perhaps the 
most telling part of this section of the discussion is the unimpeachable 
placing of Bultmann with the dialecticians. But doubtless the most signif- 
icant feature is the evident difference between Fascher’s point of view 
and that of Dibelius. Dibelius’ definition of the objective of New Testa- 
ment study assumes the propriety and the usefulness of historical re- 
search, and its distinction of the suprahistorical in no way compromises 
the historical scholar by the metaphysical aspects of his findings. But 
Fascher, who has previously distinguished himself as a formidable critic 
of the school of form criticism, is driven by his despair of the hope of genu- 
inely historical study frankly to embrace the metaphysical aspect, al- 
though for him the way out of the dilemma is that of orthodox evangelical 
theology. His recital of unsolved historical problems is indeed climactic, 
but it is most instructive to contrast his own pessimistic reaction with the 
attitude maintained by Dibelius. Fascher is essentially a Biblicist; the 
implication of his subtitle is substantiated by his entire discussion and is 
clearly articulated in his conclusion. 

The Gospels, A Short Introduction,’ by Mr. Vincent Taylor, is a state- 
ment in popular form of the theory of gospel origins which is current in 
England, with frequent criticisms of the competing theory which has re- 
cently developed in Germany. As might be expected, Mr. Taylor’s own 
theory, previously expressed more technically in Behind the Third Gos pel, 
is chiefly expounded, with the assistance of the corroborating elements of 
Canon Streeter’s much more influential work. The main point of disagree- 

* Vom Verstehen des Neuen Testamentes, ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung einer seit ge- 
miassen Hermeneutik. By Erich Fascher. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1930. vi+-140 
pages. Bound, M. 5.60, unbound, M. 4.25. 

*The Gospels, A Short Introduction. By Vincent Taylor. London: Epworth 
Press, 1930. 128 pages. 2/6 net. 
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ment, i.e., Mr. Taylor’s hope of salvaging the two-document hypothesis of 
Synoptic origins, is expounded as persuasively as possible. Mr. Taylor 
has a gift for compressed statement, and this makes possible a useful sum- 
mary of many facts and the statement of many theories. But what didac- 
tic value his book gains from this ability is canceled by that fault which is 
so common in books published in England: the book carries so patently 
an apologetic purpose that great as its author’s learning is the scientific 
value of his work is slight. This aspect is easily observable in a manner 
which is amusing to American readers when the space given to conserva- 
tive scholars in quotations is compared with that given those who have 
the bad taste to disagree with the author. For example, Professor B. S. 
Easton is quoted with approval, while Professor Case is but once men- 
tioned and then misquoted. It is true that the author shows adequate 
acquaintance with the work of the contemporary German scholars, but he 
has no sympathy with their position, which is stated only to be refuted. 
The documentation includes a number of American scholars, but it is un- 
fortunate that although his name once appears in a footnote the work of 
the late President Burton is not adequately recognized. 

Professor Bethune-Baker, Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge, also attempts in popular vein to set forth the salient features 
of the gospels and their major contents.‘ He offers a perfect example of 
the “liberal” theology which is by no means modern in outlook. Upon oc- 
casion there is a courageous frankness in making admissions, but as a 
whole the book attempts to restate in terms of credibility what it is thought 
that a layman ought to believe. The documentation is limited to books 
which it is supposed that such a public might be able to read. Is it pos- 
sible that the Lady Margaret’s professorship has come to this? 

As is natural, much attention is given to Jesus in recent New Testament 
work. Robert Keable’s romance® has had a recent printing. Doubtless 
this is due to the literary excellence of the book ; certainly it is no measure 
of its scientific worth, which is slight. But as the readable vehicle of a 
frankly liberal attitude the book is of undoubted propaganda value. Of 
another reprinted book on Jesus it must be said that it is an occasion for 
joy that the reissue is demanded. Klausner’s study of Jesus® is not only 
without question the ablest Jewish life of Jesus yet written, it is without 

* Early Traditions about Jesus. By J. E. Bethune-Baker. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. 205 pages. $1.50. 

*The Great Galilean. By Robert Keable. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1920. 
xi+ 212 pages. 

° Jesus of Nazareth. By Joseph Klausner. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 434 
pages. $2.50. 
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qualification one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 
Jesus written in recent years. It is extremely gratifying from many points 
of view that this highly instructive work is steadily circulating. This 
printing is without change from the original translation. Gustaf Dal- 
man’s Jesus-Jeshua‘ now appears in English translation. Doubtless it will 
obtain, as it deserves, a wider reading in translation. It may be well to 
mention that this book does not, as its title might suggest, treat Jesus in 
any systematic manner; it consists of slightly related discussions of such 
topics as the languages of Palestine in Jesus’ day, the contemporary syn- 
agogue customs, aspects of the Sermon on the Mount, problems of the 
gospel narratives of the Passover, and remarks about the traditional words 
from the cross. The value of these is their bringing into convenient com- 
pass the author’s amazing linguistic and rabbinical knowledge. It is to 
be hoped that much use will be made of the translated volume. The 
amount of the linguistic apparatus is considerable, but not forbidding; 
the Semitic terms are transliterated, and the equipment of notes and sym- 
bols is generous. 

Without doubt the brilliant impression made by Ernst Lohmeyer’s 
commentary on Philippians will arouse great expectations as his edition 
of Colossians* in the Meyer Commentary is circulated. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the promise of the earlier volume is hardly realized 
in this. Perhaps the subject matter does not permit the freshness which 
was the major characteristic of the earlier volume, but whatever is the 
reason, the commentary on Colossians barely escapes conventionality. 
The letter is regarded as genuinely Pauline, probably written from Paul’s 
imprisonment in Caesarea, with such impersonal character as should 
be expected in a letter written to a group unknown to the apostle. Natu- 
rally the greatest attention in the study is paid to the Colossian “‘philos- 
ophy.” Here is where an original contribution might have been expected 
from so fertile a mind as Lohmeyer’s, but it is exactly here that one’s ex- 
pectation of this commentary is not realized. Lohmeyer is, as would ap- 
pear from his work on Philippians, prepared to find a high christology at 
this early date. He is likewise prepared to find thus early a sort of gnos- 
tic thought. Thus the religion which Paul attempts in this letter to con- 
trol is a syncretistic gnostic redemption religion which, while gentile, 
has a Jewish background. The elements of the world represent a hierarchy 
of heavenly beings in such scale that God in his fulness is among them. 

” Jesus-Jeshua. By Gustaf Dalman. Authorized translation by the Rev. Paul P. 
Levertoff. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. xiv-+-256 pages. $4.50. 


8 Die Briefe an die Kolosser und an Philemon. By Ernst Lohmeyer. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1930. iv-+-201 pages. M. 22.50. 
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The religion as a whole is therefore supplemental to the pagan, Jewish, or 
Christian affiliation which its adherents might have. As in his other work 
Lohmeyer makes abundant use of the martyr motif in elucidating the out- 
line of Colossians. The translation is new and fresh. The mechanics of 
the volume are as usual, with detailed comment highly compressed in 
footnotes. 

Windisch’s contribution to the Lietzmann Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment is a highly creditable as it is a thoroughgoing revision of his original 
work.® It takes full note of important literature which has appeared since 
the 1911 edition. In an interesting and valuable manner attention is di- 
rected on the one hand to the data set forth in Strack-Billerbeck and on 
the other to the movements of thought articulated by the apostolic fathers. 
The Catholic Epistles are placed in the stream of evolving Christian 
thought and practice. Of particular distinction is the treatment of the 
Epistle of James; in a highly advanced manner Windisch discusses this 
as a specimen of Christian paranetic adaptation of Jewish sources. First 
Peter also receives distinctive treatment; the mysteries and gnostic cults 
are utilized to explain much of this source. On the whole Windisch’s new 
edition is a valuable contribution to a neglected field of New Testament 


research. : 
DoNALD W. RIDDLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ROMAN CRISIS OF 1870 
The crisis in the modern history of the papacy lies in the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870, and while the story of the Council has often been written, 
fresh light is still being shed upon it. Two new works, written from widely 
divergent viewpoints, should be read by those who seek an objective judg- 
ment of the issue. The more extensive of these! is by Dom Cuthbert But- 
ler of Downside Abbey, whose work as a historian of monasticism is well 
known. It is based upon a source never before fully utilized, the letters of 
Dr, Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham. Much material 
from the Acta of the Council, the publication of which was completed in 
1927 (Mansi, Collectio, Tomes 49-53), has also been employed, while 
other sources, and the fundamental histories of the Council, have been 
freely consulted. 
The author claims to write ‘‘with such objectivity and impartiality as 
* Die Katholischen Briefe. By Hans Windisch. 2d (revised) edition. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1930. viii+-144 pages. Unbound M. 6.30, bound M. 7.80, 


The Vatican Council. By Dom Cuthbert Butler. Vol. I, Il. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930. xix-++300 pages; vii+309 pages. $10.50 both volumes, 
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may be possible to one who has clear and strong convictions.” The “con- 
victions” which thus limit the “objectivity” of the work include a belief, 
stated at the close, that: 

The defining of the position of the Pope as successor and heir of St. Peter, ac- 
cording to the mind of the Catholic Church, and the setting forth, in unmistak- 
able terms, the implications of his primacy and infallible teaching authonity, was 
surely a right act: in that it shuts out the possibility of anyone seeking union 
with the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church ,, , , doing so under misappre- 
hension of what is involved. 

At the same time it is made clear that the decisions of the council nar- 
rowed the range of outlook permitted to those already within the Roman 
church. This is evident from Dr. Butler’s statement: 

Since the Vatican Counci) there is no room for the term ‘“‘U)tramontanism,” 
because that doctrine of the Papacy has, for all in communion with the Holy See, 
been stamped as Catholicism. ... . But up to the Council, strictly speaking it 
was not so; for the Gallican position was still permissible within the pale of the 
Catholic Church ]1, 38). 

The exclusion, then, of non-infallibilist candidates for admission to the 
church, and the destruction of Gallicanism within it, were the outstanding 
achievements which commend the Council to our esteem. Although these 
give Dr, Butler the greatest satisfaction, he is not too insistent that every 
reader shall applaud. 

Ullathorne’s letters are of use especially for what they record of the re- 
actions oi his peace-loving, patient nature to the partisan conflicts that 
were waged about him in the period preceding and during the Council. He 
' was about equally repelled by extreme opponents, and by ardent pro- 
ponents of infalfibility, and seems to have had no confidence in Manning. 
Seeing the advance of the cause of infallibility, he advocated “a calm and 
moderate definition” so limited as to avoid fanatical interpretations, and 
accompanied by provisions that would “strengthen the authority of the 
episcopate.” He finally, of course, voted with the majority. 

The book contains an analysis of the debates, with attention to certain 
dramatic crises, including the “scene” in which the courageous Stross- 
meyer was angrily cried down for demanding a charitable attitude to 
Protestants. Pius IX seldom enters the stage and although it is stated 
that he “kept to himself the complete mastery” of the Council, we are not, 
as in some works on the subject, made constantly aware of his dictation. 
Instead the impression is created that the Council expressed the demand 
of the church. In his interpretation of the infallibility decree, Butler sup- 
ports the modest statements of Ullathorne and Fessler against Manning’s 


aggressive extension of its scope. He suggests that the Council suffered 
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through the mistaken attempt at secrecy, the outcome of which was 
“neither secrecy nor publicity, but an atmosphere of rumor and sus- 
picion.” 

The other work consists of a volume of lectures by Professor J. B. 
Bury,’ delivered in 1908 and left in manuscript at his death in 1927. Two 
of the lectures are on the “Syllabus of Errors” of 1854; the remaining five 
deal with the events of 1870. The dignity and distinction of the historian 
of the Later Roman Emptre and of the [dea of Progress are exhibited 
afresh. Pope Pius is a real actor in the drama, and we are made familiar 
with his superstition, his ambition, and his skill in manipulating the bish- 
ops. Some facts not found in Butler’s volumes are included here, and the 
detailed treatment of certain incidents often differs materially. Perhaps 
the most direct conflict between the two writers appears in the interpreta- 
tion of the decree. Bury rejects Fessler’s view of its modest scope and in- 
tention by an acute argument on its application to the Unam Sanctam of 
Boniface VUIT. A useful sixty-page memoir of Professor Bury, the work 
of his pupil and friend R, H. Murray, precedes the text. 

jJoun T. McNEILi 
University oF CHICAGO 


THE SOCIAL CAUSES OF DENOMINATION ALISM 

This significant book? has come out of the conviction, on the part of the 
author—who is the dean of a theologica) seminary, of a denomination in 
which the doctrinal emphasis has always been strong—that denomina- 
tional differences cannot be satisfactorily explained solely on the basis of 
doctrine but that there must be a full understanding of all the social and 
economical factors involved. Nor, he thinks, can the problem of church 
unity be approached from a purely theological point of view, if any degree 
of success is to be obtained, This recognition of socia) and economic influ- 
ences, in the history of the church, is a long step forward and is encourag- 
ing to those of us who have felt that the doctrinal emphasis has held too 
long not only the center of the stage, but in many instances the entire 
stage itself. 

The first chapter, on the “Ethical Failure of the Divided Church,” 
closes with these striking statements: “Almost always and everywhere in 
modern times the churches have represented the ethics of classes and na- 


* History of the Papacy in the roth Century. By J). B. Bury. Chicago: Macmillan 
C0, 1930. lxi-+-175 pages. 33.75. 

“The Social Sources of Denominationalism. By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1920. 304 pages. $2.50. 
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tions rather than a common and Christian morality.” The denominations, 
the author says, are sociological groups, and are “emblems, therefore, of 
the victory of the world over the church.” Thus, to his mind, denomina- 
tionalism represents the moral failure of Christianity. And, he thinks, be- 
fore these fatal and un-Christian divisions can hope to be overcome, the 
church must recognize and acknowledge the peculiar character of these 
divisions. 

In the next eight chapters the author sets forth convincingly the facts 
in the case. In discussing the “Churches of the Disinherited” (chaps. ii 
and iii), he follows Troeltsch and Weber especially, in pointing out that 
the lower strata of society furnish the creative church-forming move- 
ments, as illustrated by the beginnings of Christianity itself, and later by 
Lollardism, Waldensianism, the Anabaptist groups, the sects of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth period, and to a large degree by the Quaker move- 
ment and Methodism. Many of these sects, it is true, springing up in the 
lower strata of society, tend in time to become middle-class churches, for 
the simple reason that “godliness is conducive to economic success.”’ Thus 
the Quakers and the Methodists soon came to be middle-class churches, 
though Methodism from its beginning was not typically lower class in its 
social ethics. Middle-class religion is characterized as ‘“‘rather intensely 
personal in character,” while the conception of God prevailing in this 
group is that of “dynamic will.’’? The Calvinist bodies, the author states, 
are the best representatives of middle-class churches, his discussion of 
these churches following largely the generalization of Weber and Tawney. 

The author’s thesis is especially well illustrated in the influence of na- 
tionalism on Christianity, an influence which goes back to Constantine 
and has been exerted through the centuries until now. The names alone 
of many American denominations reveal the importance of ethnic and 
national factors in dividing and redividing the Christian church. In Amer- 
ica especially, sectionalism has played a large part in creating schisms. 
The division of Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians into northern 
and southern bodies reflects the divisive influences exerted by slavery, 
while peculiar frontier conditions created such churches as the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians and the Disciples bodies. Perhaps the chief exception 
to the author’s thesis is that presented by the three large frontier churches: 
the Baptists, Disciples, and the Methodists. It is extremely difficult, aud 
to my mind impossible, to discern any social or economic reason why in 
any given frontier community one family should unite with the Meth- 
odists while their neighbors become Disciples or Baptists. Still another 
fruitful cause of division in America is the differing ways in which im- 
migrant churches have responded to the peculiar American influences. 
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Revivalism and the language question especially have had their part in 
dividing these transplanted churches. The author concludes his case by 
the presentation of the divisions created by the color line. The general 
acceptance of the dogma of negro inferiority resulted in the refusal of 
ecclesiastical equality to the negro, and in the formation of the negro 
churches, though differences in the cultural levels of the two races un- 
doubtedly exerted a large influence in this separation. 

Altogether it is a discouraging picture. There have been so many more 
divisive influences at work from the beginning than we have imagined; 
differences in economic and cultural status, nationalism, sectionalism, 
language, and race have been creating schisms and divisions throughout 
the Christian centuries. Can these influences be overcome? Is there any 
way to unity? “The history of schisms has been a history of Christianity’s 
defeat.” Is there a way to victory? The only church which can transcend 
divisions and which can adjust itself to the common interests of mankind, 
the author holds, is a church founded squarely on the Christianity of 
Christ and the Gospels. This road to unity requires, among other things, 
“that Christians learn to look upon their separate establishments and 
exclusive creeds with contrition rather than with pride.” It is the road of 
sacrifice, which asks of the churches that they be willing to lose their lives 
in order to find “the fulfillment of their better selves.” 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRAYER IN MODERNISM? 

Mr. Allen has done us a real favor in making accessible to English 
readers this work of the great Italian modernist. The book reflects a keen, 
widely read, and deeply spiritual author, rational in his recognition of the 
various approaches to the study of prayer, but a foe of rationalistic ex- 
planations. Under the tutelage of the German theologian Brentano he 
came under the influence of the ideas of James Martineau, whose intui- 
tionist idealism is here embraced. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the book is its classifying tend- 
ency; and on this account it serves as a useful guide to an enormous 
range of literature. Such chapters as those on “Current Views on the 
Question of Prayer,” “The Methods of Prayer,” ‘Types of Prayer,” in- 
troduce the beginner to the range of modern discussions, and include in- 
valuable anthologies of first-hand materials. 
nslated by Bernard M. Allen). New York: Mac- 
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Protesting against the tendency to regard prayer as seeking objective 
results, the author stresses the function of prayer as that whereby “the 
whole soul stretches like a shining arc between the finite and the infinite.” 
Accordingly, much of recent investigation in this field is severely criticized 
because of its dependence on overt behavior for its data; a difficulty which 
has vitiated even some philosophies of prayer. ““We must, in fact, raise 
ourselves gradually from the plane of verification and description of real 
facts to the wider plane of knowledge of that human nature which gives 
rise to them and thence to the universal process of reality” (p. 35). 

Finding prayer to be universal in its response to man’s craving for free- 
dom from the limitations of human life, Signor Puglisi sees in it both irra- 
tional and rational elements. If, in the course of history, the gestures as- 
sociated with such prayer of yearning become potent on their own account, 
magic appears, to be superseded (as it was always preceded) by an atti- 
tude independent of all words or signs, and of collective, institutional 
liturgies. 

Four methods of prayer (concentration, meditation, contemplation and 
adoration) generally recognized, are, however, to be regarded, says the 
author, only as preparatory for prayer which “‘is essentially a living com- 
munion of the human with the divine” (p. 143). The function of prayer 
as a striving for freedom and divine communion is then set forth in an 
analysis of four kinds of prayer. Eudaemonistic prayer seeks material 
welfare; aesthetic prayer adores the beautiful and finds in it an impetus 
to realize the full joy of life; noetic prayer seeks intuitive understanding of 
the absolute truth, “the fair and fragrant blossoms of reasoned thought”; 
and ethical prayer raises the soul above its toils of pain through redemp- 
tive love, through identification of one’s will with the Ethical Law, to 
“heroic exaltation and a winning of life’s values.” 

Prayer, then, may be evaluated according to the needs out of which it 
arises or by “the end at which it aims”; and Signor Puglisi chooses the 
latter basis as sounder. Here man bursts his bonds in exalted triumph 
over the obstacles of his own frailties. Such prayer, he tells us in his final 
chapter on “Prayer in the Religious Life of Today,” is best achieved not 
by liturgical remodeling, nor by pagan resurrections of the cult of natural 
beauty, nor by uniform definition of its concepts, nor by renewed sub- 
ordination of the individual to an ecclesiastical system. Rather, men must 
find new power in prayer by “looking to the fresh living springs of its own 
nature for the inner sense of its working.” “If praying means creating and 
maintaining in the heart those high desires which enable man to live apart 
from wickedness and from all that estranges from the life of the spirit; if 
praying means a full consciousness of his own nature and his own destiny, 
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a mounting-up, an ineffable fusion of the human life in the Divine—then 
there should be no doubt that the metaphysical problem of prayer finds 
its full solution in that moral action which, while seeking to make the hu- 
man will one with the Divine, also asks that it may, as reason bids, be 
made one with the laws of Nature” (p. 255). This sentence gives the 
message of the book, a message at once reasonable and sublime. In such a 
view prayer rises above the well-worn controversy over subjective-objec- 
tive dualisms, for man’s own spiritual! triumph is an objective effect in 
Nature. 
Epwin Ewart AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A PLEA FOR SUPERNATURALISM! 

Miracles have been largely abandoned in recent Christian apologetics, 
under stress of the confident insistence of scientists upon the ubiquity of 
natural law. This insistence Mr. Wright is not disposed to deny in prin- 
ciple; but he takes exception to any claim that all phenomena must be 
validated by what we now know of natural laws. Accordingly the book is 
a protest against dogmatism in science, and a plea for the recognition of 
the truth embodied in the idea of miracle as transcending our known natu- 
ral laws. 

If any argument were needed against prejudgment of the miraculous 
event as unhistorical, it would only be necessary to point out that Jesus’ 
healing miracles were denied fifty years ago in quarters where they are 
accepted today in the light of newly acquired knowledge of psychotherapy. 

This very fact introduces the first contention of the author: that his- 
torical science can only pass upon the evidence for the alleged event; it 
cannot decide whether the event was a miracle or not. “Event, not inter- 
pretative idea of event, is the domain of historical science” (p. 43). From 
this follows the second contention: that natural science cannot pass upon 
the possibility of an alleged miraculous event, without lapsing into a priori 
judgment. For miracle is not intended, as many of its protagonists have 
assumed, to mean a violation of natural law; it refers, rather, to super- 
natural processes, i.e., to processes which are part of our cosmos but not 
yet subsumed under natural Jaws. The author goes even further: natural 
laws are merely descriptive, they do not essay ultimate explanation and 
are hence incompetent to deal with the supernatural. 

* Miracle in History and in Modern Thought, or Miracle and Christian Apologetic. 
By Charles James Wright. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. ix-+-433 pages. 
$6.00. 
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The rest of the book expands these fundamental theses in relation to 
the idea of God and the person of Christ. Yet in the elaborate develop- 
ment and illustration of his position, Mr. Wright seems to be unconscious 
of two obvious objections to his premises. In the first place his distinction 
between description and interpretation of events is arbitrary. This is im- 
portant because, once that distinction is conceded, the logic of the book is 
inexorable. The statement begs the entire question; for what scientific 
laws seek to formulate is such a relation of events as serves to explain the 
conditions under which a given event occurs. Recourse may be had to 
ultimate conditions which lie outside the formulas of science; but it 
should be noted that these theological ultimates are really borrowed from 
the end-terms of scientific formulas—energy, movement, sensation, etc.— 
which are then prefixed by a “whence”? When this speculative question 
is raised, it is supposed to lead inevitably to religious (or supernatural) 
answers—until a new scientific formula presents a new end-term. 

The other query that inevitably arises is whether the contention is 
gratuitous that the events which science cannot now explain are still pos- 
sible as miracles. After all, if the credibility of miracles is to rest on their 
being subject to laws which science will some day learn in its maturer wis- 
dom, is not this giving away the argument? For if historical scrutiny sup- 
ports the historicity of the event which is alleged to be miraculous, and 
natural science is to admit the possibility of the event happening accord- 
ing to orderly processes of the cosmos (‘“‘nature’’ seems ambiguous as a 
term), then all that has been said is that alleged miracles will some day 
be shown not to contravene the regularity of nature; and the naturalist 
should go home happy. For the supernatural is part and parcel of a larger 
nature than science claims yet to understand. 

Full bibliographical notes make the book a valuable text on this problem. 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 

This volume’ is the Confessio Fidei of the author. Such personal state- 
ments of belief are on the increase because of what Walter Lippmann calls 
“the dissolution of the ancestral order.””» When our orthodoxies and insti- 
tutions are on the march and the old uniformities of belief are broken up 
theology takes on a pronounced autobiographical coloring. Dr. Nixon in- 

* An Emerging Christian Faith. By Justin Wroe Nixon. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1930. 327 pages. $2.50. 
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forms us that this book was written “largely to meet the needs of his own 
soul.” Insofar as the author’s mood and temper are typical of the liberal 
movement in Protestant Christianity his book reflects the growth of a 
constructive and positive tendency among liberal Christian leaders. It 
seeks to face unevasively the questions which probe the depths of our 
Christian faith and to discover what is the valid content of that faith in 
the world of modern thought. Dr. Nixon has succeeded in rethinking his 
Christian faith in terms of contemporary thought in a way that is both 
conserving and constructive. The amiable vagueness of liberal preaching 
has been succeeded by an effort to state the basic scientific and philo- 
sophic assumptions of our day and to point out how these support or mod- 
ify the “persistent intuitions of Christianity.” 

The forces which are producing a new religious outlook, the relevance 
and validity of religion today, the positive content of a modern Christian 
faith, and the prospect for religion in a mechanized civilization are dis- 
cussed in a clear-cut, vigorous, and engaging style. The author is at home 
in contemporary philosophy, psychology, and sociology, and draws freely 
and skilfully from his extensive reading in his attempt at an effective re- 
statement of essential Christianity. Although the major portion of the 
book is devoted to the fate of our traditional beliefs as a result of “the 
break-up of the great tradition,” a more vital problem is declared to con- 
front us in the conflict between the Christian ethic and the economic order 
which threatens to nullify it. 

The accuracy of the title may be questioned. It suggests that a Chris- 
tian faith is just now making its appearance. The content of the book 
would suggest the title, Te Re-Emerging Christian Faith. For when Dr. 
Nixon has completed his analysis of the impact of modern thought upon 
the Christian faith, only spurious accretions of the past have been lost 
while the core of essential Christianity remains. And it not only remains 
but is discovered to be re-enforced and enhanced by the developments of 
contemporary thought. The liberals it would seem are beginning to give 
us a new set of fundamentals. 

Ministers who are perplexed about what the Christian message to 
thinking people of today should consist of will find an admirable and sub- 
stantial statement of that message in this book. It is true that we do not 
have here a collection of sermons, but we do have a thoughtful and readily 
intelligible examination of what is valid theological and ethical content 
for sermons in this age of science, democracy, and the machine. 

R. W. FRANK 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN EDUCATION 

Without any doubt one of the most significant developments in reli- 
gious education during the next decade will be in the direction of its rela- 
tion to the educational program of the state as carried on in the public 
schools. As both general education and religious education develop their 
procedures on the theory that education of whatever sort is in one way or 
another directly concerned with the current experience of the learner and 
has for its objective the development of certain types of personality in so- 
cial relations it becomes increasingly clear that both general and religious 
education must relate their procedures to those of all other agencies con- 
cerned with the child. This is the thesis developed in Professor Tuttle’s 
new book.! As a professor of educational sociology, the author approaches 
education as a total process concerned with the development of the whole 
child. He reviews and evaluates the character education movement in the 
public schools. He is convinced that any effective education for character 
must include religion. He reviews the various approaches to the co-ordi- 
nation of religion with public education, and concludes that the most 
promising lead is opened for further experimentation through week-day 
religious education carried on by the co-operating churches in conjunc- 
tion with the public schools on released time. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO RELIGIOUS WORK 

There is an increasing stream of literature devoted to the use of psy- 
chology and psychiatry in the field of religious practice. Professors Paul 
V. West and Charles E. Skinner have collaborated in the formulation of a 
discussion of applied psychology for the use of religious and social work- 
ers.' The book consists of three parts: a general introduction to psychol- 
ogy, psychology applied to fields of special interest, such as attitudes, imi- 
tation, volition, motivation, mental hygiene, and leadership; and applica- 
tions of psychology in religious and social work. The book is useful as a 
general orientation discussion to the field of applied psychology in the 
field of religion and social work. It is quite elementary and can scarcely 
be said to deal in a thoroughgoing way with the processes by which the 
religious operation is to be carried on with persons and groups. Its treat- 

* Character Education by State and Church. By Harold S. Tuttle. New York: 
Abingdon Press. 164 pages. $1.50. 

* Psychology for Religious and Social Workers. Charles E. Skinner and Paul V. 
West. New York: Century Co., 1930. xiv-+528 pages. $3.00. 
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ment of religious education is particularly disappointing and lacking in 
insight into the processes that are under way in its modern reconstruction. 
Psychology in its analysis of the basic functional operations of religion 
and in its employment of the psychiatric techniques has penetrated much 
more deeply into religious practice than the present discussion would sug- 
gest. 

WrLiiAM CLAYTON BowER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

It is a moment of considerable importance in the development of reli- 
gious education when an attempt is made to formulate its objectives in a 
consistent and integrated manner.t This Mr. Vieth has attempted to do 
in the first publication of its kind in this rapidly developing field of reli- 
gious interest. 

Significance is added to Mr. Vieth’s publication by the fact that it has 
arisen out of a practical operation in the conduct of religious education in 
connection with Mr. Vieth’s work as Director of Research of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. In this movement forty-six 
Evangelical Protestant churches are co-operating in working out curricula 
and building programs for their constituencies. It is in connection with 
these operations that the sense of need has arisen for a clear and compre- 
hensive statement of desirable objectives. 

Mr. Vieth’s method is that of consensus. He asked 213 professors of 
religious education in seminaries and colleges to list the ten men whom 
they considered the outstanding leaders in religious education. The writ- 
ings of the ten men receiving the highest number of votes were analyzed 
for such statements as they had made concerning objectives. To this orig- 
inal list of religious educators were added the members of the Committee 
on Curriculum appointed by the National Education Association and re- 
porting in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook for the Study of Education, who 
had in any way dealt with religious education in their writings. The state- 
ments of these men were classified under seven heads with minor sub- 
heads. This statement was in turn submitted to 434 professional workers 
in religious education, including teachers, directors, promotional leaders, 
ministers, college presidents, and leaders in general education, who sub- 
stantially confirmed by their check lists the original arrangement of the 
statements regarding objectives. 

" Objectives in Religious Education. By Paul H. Vieth. New York: Harper and 
Bros. xiv-++341 pages. $2.50. 
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By this method the author arrives at seven general objectives: (1) to 
foster in growing persons a consciousness of God as a reality in human ex- 
perience, and a sense of personal relationship to him; (2) to lead growing 
persons into an understanding and appreciation of the personality, life, 
and teachings of Jesus Christ; (3) to foster in growing persons a progres- 
sive and continuous development of Christlike character; (4) to develop 
in growing persons the ability and disposition to participate in and con- 
tribute constructively to the building of a socia] order embodying the ideal 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; (5) to lead grow- 
ing persons to build a life philosophy on the basis of a Christian interpre- 
tation of life and the universe; (6) to develop in growing persons the abil- 
ity and disposition to participate in the organized society of Christians— 
the church ;(7) to effect in growing persons the assimilation of the best 
religious experience of the race, as effectiye guidance to present experi- 
ence. Each of these major objectives is supported by minor items from 
the writings of the authorities quoted. 

The author properly confines the present study and technique to the 
statement of general objectives, holding, with the more progressive trends 
in current vital educational theory, that specific objectives must wait upon 
the facing by persons and groups of specific and concrete life situations 
involving issues to be resolved in terms of religious choices and patterns 
of behavior. 

The author rightly regards this exploration of opinions currently held 
as only a first step in the formulation of adequate objectives. As an initial 
step it is of great value. But there are many steps that will carry investi- 
gators far beyond the technique of consensus into the technique of analysis 
of persona) and socia) experience as we)) as the operative values of current 
culture that will need to be taken before religious educators may feel that 
they have a validated body of objectives by which to judge and direct 
their operation. It is to be hoped that this initial venture will be followed 
by other investigations employing the techniques of analysis, 

The author’s technique is subject to one serious limitation. The opin- 
ions of the authorities are dealt with uncritically, being stated and class)- 
fied without reference to differences of psychological and philosophical 
viewpoints, The divergencies in fundamental] assymptions and approach 
among these authorities are very great and these should by all means 
have been taken account of. Mere verba) agreement under inclusive cate- 
gories tends to obscure these differences, if not to create the illusion of 
agreement where agreement does not exist. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
University or CHICAGo 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH NEW TECHNIQUES 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

In the fields of character and religious education various attempts are 
being made to get away from the older methods and to use more vital and 
effective approaches to the problems involved. Three recent books illus- 
trate what is being done and how the specific work of religious education 
and the more general work of character education are related. The first’ 
described below is from the expanding field of summer camps:. the second,” 
from the laboratory school of a theological seminary; the third,* from the 
experience of week-day schools. 

The findings of Dimock and Hendry are far more than those arrived at 
by the manipulation of statistical data gathered from a few paper-and- 
pencil tests. The study is a thorough one, made by well-trained persons, 
and is based upon data gathered in five consecutive summers, by the au- 
thors who were leaders in the camp described, Their contribution is four- 
fold: (1) an evaluation of the character-making factors in a summer 
camp; {2) an analysis of a new type of educational procedures; (3) a 
supervisory method of training camp leaders; and (4) detailed explana- 
tion of the use of observation records and rating scales in measuring re- 
sults of the enterprise. 

Camp Ahmek, where the investigation was made, has been conducted 
for the past ten years by Taylor Statten, an internationally known leader 
in boy’s work. In this camp carefully selected leaders, ready to co-operate 
in making records and trying out new plans, make the meaning of this 
study most significant. The camp is organized for co-operative living and 
the program is identified with the whole process of Jiving together. The 
book gives a clear description of the whole set-up of the camp, preparation, 
determination of objectives, program-building, typical activities, meth- 
ods of guiding the learning processes, cases of personal adjustment, train- 
ing and supervising leaders, and appraising results. The value of the book 
is not limited to camp directors, for both the techniques and the findings 


are of interest to all workers in the field of character-training. 
Exploring Religion with Eight-Y ear-Olds is a title that challenges at- 


*Camping and Character. By Hedley S. Dimock and Charles E. Hendry. New 
York: Association Press, 1929. xv-+364 pages. $3.50. 

* Exploring Religion with Eight-Year-Olds. By Helen S. Sweet and Sophia L. 
Fahs. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1030. xvi+283 pages. $2.50. 

* Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World. By Amy Clowes. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc, 1930. xxxv-4-208 pages. $2.00. 
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tention, for the idea of expecting eight-year-olds to be able or interested 
in exploring religion is quite novel. The book is for the most part a diary 
record of actua) happenings in a primary group in the Union Schoo) of 
Religion. The last few chapters are the point of view of the authors and 
their analysis of what was achieved. To quote a few of the chapter head- 
ings will suffice to indicate the radical departure that is pictured in this 
book: “The Children Discuss Frogs and War and Have a Chance To 
Test Their Theories,” ““The Children Discuss the Basis on Which Parents 
Should Expect Obedience,” “A Boy Raises the Question, ‘Is There Any 
God?’ and the Children Discuss it,” “They Wonder What It Is That Lives 
after We Die and Whether Discovering Scarlet Fever Germs Is Religious,” 
“The Children Prefer the God of Jesus to the God of Abraham. They Dis- 
cuss also Jacob and Esau.” There is no attempt to present any perfect 
example in the lessons, and questions are raised all through as to what 
might have been a better procedure in particular parts of the process. The 
tone of the book is far from that of the ordinary omniscient authority of 
the old-time text. For instance, a comment on one lesson begins, ‘‘The 
discussion on the conflict between science and religion and on Jesus and 
immortality left the teacher puzzled and dissatisfied.” Reports of this 
kind make clear where research must be made to aid the practical worker 
in the field. 

The third book, Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World, is a course in 
which the experience-centered curriculum method is used with primary 
children. It was developed by the author when teaching in the Week- 
Day School of Dayton, Ohio, and was completed during residence at the 
Hartford School of Religious Education. The book is not organized at all 
like the ordinary text, and is a good example of what may be expected in 
the next few years while the newer type of materials and methods is being 
developed. Instead of a lesson being completed in a day, projects run over 
several days, and at each step the purpose is to plan for co-operative par- 
ticipation of the children under guidance of a democratically minded 
teacher. The imperfections in classroom procedure, in suggested materials, 
and in definition of desired outcomes reveal, as in the case of the preceding 
record of Mrs. Sweet, some of the places where considerable study and 
experimentation will have to be made before satisfactory results by the 
newer method are reached. Wherever the book is used it should be care- 
fully evaluated as a whole and then made use of as a suggestive rather 


than an exemplary guide. 
E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS! 

The new collection of anthems published by the Century Company is 
a work Of first-rate intention and second-rate achievement. The editor has 
compiled with great catholicity of taste eighteen motets and anthems of 
the last four centuries. With admirable distaste for the commercial an- 
them-books published by the dozen each year for an undiscriminating 
clientéle, he has sought to include in his collection only music which really 
deserves to be sung. But he has apparently undertaken a task too severe 
for him, for in both selection and editing the book betrays the hand of the 
amateur in religious music. The newly translated English texts of the 
Latin motets are made possible at a sacrifice both of scholarly accuracy 
in the transcription of the original notes and of the particular expressive- 
ness which results only when the music illustrates in translation the pre- 
cise sentiment it illustrated in the original text. Furthermore, several of 
the selections are too involved for the use of any but a thoroughly expe- 
rienced chorus. The five modern compositions, two of them by the editor 
himself, and all of distinctly inferior musical quality, do not deserve a 
place in the collection for two reasons: No choir director will care to use 
them who adheres to the standard of religious music set in this volume by 
the works of Palestrina, Vittoria, and Bach; and they are far from repre- 
senting the best contributions of contemporary composition to the field of 
sacred music. The collection as a whole represents a commendable, if not 
wholly successful, effort to provide an antidote for the trivial compilations 

of “religious music” to be found on every hand. 

CEcIL MICHENER SMITH 
University oF CHicaco 

‘Anthems Old and New. By Tan Alexander (ed.). New York: Century Co., 


1929. 144 pages. $2.50. 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
BARTON, GeorGE A. The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1929. xxii-+406 pages. $6.50. 

The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, by George A. Barton, appears as 
Vol. I of the Library of the Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, published for the American 
Oriental Society by the Yale University Press. 

The scope of the work embraces all Sumerian and Akkadian royal inscriptions 
prior to the First Dynasty of Babylon. It therefore supplements and seeks to bring 
up to date Thureau Dangin’s Sumerischen und akkadischen Konigsinschriften, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. The volume is accordingly timely and should serve a very 
useful purpose. 

The book contains two hundred and thirty inscriptions covering approximately 
two hundred pages, and supplies a page for page translation. The work is frankly a 
compendium of text and translation, referred to directly by footnote. The material 
is arranged chronologically in so far as this is regarded as feasible by the author. 

The volume is provided with a concise Introduction, and includes useful Indices 
covering deities, temples, buildings, rivers, canals, and personal names. 

One misses a Glossary. One cannot, perhaps, complain too much over its absence. 
There were good earlier precedents for omitting it, but more recently very good ones 
for its inclusion. The reviewer ventures that it would have added very greatly to the 
value and usefulness of the book without appreciably lengthening it or requiring un- 
due extra labor of the author. His tabulation of distinctive forms necessary to assure 
accuracy of translation is unavailable, and every careful reader must now go through 
and do this for himself. There have been gains in our knowledge of Sumerian during 
the past twenty years, certainly comparable in importance to the increase in material 
in the same period. It would have been helpful to have had this also graphically re- 
corded. 

The volume is pleasing in appearance and clearly printed. It represents a vast 
amount of labor on the part of the author and a great labor saving to other scholars, 
for which they will be grateful. It adds also another important vclume to the works 
of the veteran author, for which he is to be congratulated. 

CuLLER, ARTHUR J. Creative Religious Literature. New York: Macmillan, 

1930. xili+-345 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Culler has here presented the various types of biblical literature in so 
attractive a dress that the popular reader will be quite surprised at the virility and 
lifelike qualities of the books and the characters therein depicted. Having successfully 
humanized this Jewish-Christian literature, the author proceeds, with much skill and 
enthusiasm, to show how much other literature there is in the world closely akin to 
this in purpose and spirit. The clever teacher or parent may easily fit other selec- 
tions into the scheme of study suggested by Dr. Culler, thus perfecting a study of the 
world’s finest religious literature. 
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GUNKEL, HERMANN and ZSCHARNACK, LEopoLp (eds.). Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart. 2. Aufl. Band IV, Bogen 18-53 (77.-88. Lieferung), 
Cols. 545-1696, M. 21.60. Tubingen: Mohr, 1930. 

With remarkable regularity the new parts of this encyclopedia keep appearing. 
The alphabet has now been covered as far as the letter “r.”” In the Bogen listed above 
particular attention may be called to a considerable variety of longer and more im- 
portant articles. There are several timely descriptions of religious conditions in cer- 
tain geographical areas, like Austria, Norway, Prussia, Poland. Also eastern Christen- 
dom is given due consideration under the entries “Oriental National Churches” and 
“Orthodox Anatolian Church.” Interesting biographical matter is to be found under 
such topics as Origen, Paul (the apostle), and Peter. The student whose special inter- 
ests are biblical will find here many valuable items, especially the articles on ‘‘Psalms,” 
“Prophets,” “Priesthood,” and “Sacrifice.” The two long discussions on “Papacy” 
and “Protestantism” will prove particularly useful to the church historian, and he 
will linger with pleasure on the presentation of many other subjects, such for example 
as pietism and the history of preaching. On speculative problems the materials are 
notably rich. “Philosophy,” “Psychology,” “Predestination,” “Occultism,” “Revela- 
tion,” “Pantheism,” “Orthodoxy” belong in this section of the alphabet and all re- 
ceive thorough treatment. The practical interests are also duly recognized in such 
titles as “Pedagogy” and the religious “Press,” and a relatively large amount of space 
is alloted to “Psychiatry,” “Psychoanalysis,” and ‘“‘Psychotherapy.” 


~ 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1930. 356 pages. $2.00. 

This volume, while not so bulky as some of its predecessors were, contains eleven 
papers setting forth materials of interest to a variety of students. One finds here a 
lengthy exposition of “The Pharisees and their Teachings,” consisting of three lec- 
tures which Professor Lauterbach delivered in 1928 at the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and at Garrett Biblical Institute. Very interesting sidelights on 
the early Christian controversy with Marcion are furnished by Professor Marmor- 
stein of London in his paper on “The Background of the Haggadah.” President Mor- 
genstern’s ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness” is a detailed examination of one item in 
which astral ideas are thought to have influenced the religion of Israel. A significant 
phase of Christianity’s early relation to Judaism is treated by Professor Gavin of the 
Episcopal theological school in New York under the title “Rabbinic Parallels in Early 
Church Orders.” Two papers, “Arabisch-jiidische Schopfungstheorieen” and “Studies 
in History of Mathematics from Hebrew and Arabic Sources,” contribute to a better 
understanding of the place occupied by the Jews in the origins of European culture. 


] 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
Brooke, A. E., MCLEAN, N., and THACKERAY, H. St.J. (eds.). The Old Testa- 

ment in Greek, Vol. II, Part II: 7 & J] Kings. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 

188 pages. $7.00. 

This latest volume of the Cambridge edition of the Greek Old Testament, which 
prints the text of codex Vaticanus with an extensive critical apparatus, follows the 
method employed in Part I. The editors had the use of collations arranged at Got- 
tingen by Professor Rahlfs, and have added half a dozen manuscripts to the list of 
selected cursive manuscripts quoted for Samuel. The usefulness of this volume (as of 
the entire series) to those interested in the text of the Greek Old Testament needs no 
argument. 
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CHARUE, ANDRE. L’Jncrédulité des Juifs dans le Nouveau Testament. Gem- 
bloux, Belgium: Imprimerie J. Duculot. xi+-371 pages. 

A minutely documented study with a point of view which is surprising since the 
volume is a dissertation of the Catholic University of Louvain carrying the official 
imprimatur. It should be of distinct value in spreading the unquestionably correct 
information of legalistic Judaism in New Testament times. Like many other conti- 
nental Catholic studies the bibliography is remarkable for its inclusion of English and 
American work. There is an excellent summary of the characteristics of late Judaism. 
The explanation of the Jewish disbelief is hardly successful, but even though in its 
main purpose the study cannot be said to be successful, its value in certain by-prod- 
ucts is great. 

HicceR, MICHAEL. Seven Minor Treatises. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 

1930. 56 pages. 

In the usual Talmud editions seven special treatises, each on a specific subject, are 
published. They are Aboth d’ Rabbi Nathan, Sopherim, Ebel Rabbathi, Callah, 
Derech Eretz, Derech Eretz Zuta, Perek Ha-shalom. In addition to these there are 
seven similar treatises which were published by Kirchheim (Frankfort on the Main, 
1851). These minor treatises are Sefer Torah, Mezuzah, Tefillin, Zizith, Abadim, 
Kutim, Gerim. English translations of the minor tractate “Kutim” are found in 
Nutt’s Samaritan Targum, pp. 68-72, and Montgomery’s Samaritans, pp. 196-203. 

The present volume by Dr. Michael Higger gives a good text of these minor treat- 
ises based on a manuscript (Adler 2237). The text is provided with variants, a He- 
brew and English Introduction, and a full translation. 


KoORTLEITNER, FRANctscus XAv. J. Babyloniorum auctoritas quantum apud 
antiquos Israelitas valuerit. Idem: II. De Sumeriis eorumque cum vetere 
testamento rationibus. Commentationis biblicae, T. IV et V. Innsbruck, 
Austria: Felizian Rauch, 1930. xi4+-116 and viii-++-94 pages. Each M. 3. 

In these two small books the author aims to present the historical, religious, and 
cultural relations between the Hebrews on one side and Sumerians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians on the other. The main objection against this work is the attempt to de- 
fine separately the influence of the Sumerians and Babylonians on the Hebrews. 

It is still very uncertain and in many cases impossible to judge what of cultural 
patrimony was borrowed by the surrounding peoples from the Sumerians and what 
from the Semites who occupied later the same territory. How uncertain it is to de- 
cide such questions is shown for instance in Volume II, page 80, where the gods 
Marduk, Sin, Ishtar, Nergal, Rimmon, Sikkut, and Tammuz are called Sumerian 
gods. In fact, not one of them can be safely called a Sumerian god. The book is in 
general based on good sources and can be recommended to anybody interested in the 


relations between these two countries. 


W. 0. E. Oestercey and THeopore H. Rosrnson. Hebrew Religion: Its Origin 
and Development. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. xxiv-++40o0 pages. 
$2.50. 

Here is a well-organized work, scholarly enough to intrigue the interest of the spe- 
cialist in Old Testament, and yet not so technical as to destroy its value for the 
clergyman and layman. As its title suggests, this is a definitely religious rather than 
political history, the latter being introduced incidentally when necessary. 
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Beginning with its nomadic origins, the religion of the Hebrews is traced through 
the Greek period. A modest hesitancy is evidenced in admitting foreign influences in 
the pre-exilic religion, the authors being content to note parallelisms. The Kenite hy- 
pothesis of the origin of Yahwism, the origin of calf worship at Sinai, the historicity 
of Josiah’s reform, the generally accepted dating and significance of the prophets, and 
Persian influence in later Hebrew eschatology are among the positions maintained by 
the authors. The book concludes with a series of effective essays on “Pietism, God 
and the Individual Soul,” “The Problem of Suffering,” “The Doctrine of Immortality, 
Wisdom, Eschatology, and The Law.” 

There are two general criticisms of the book. The authors have not escaped from 
the traditional and prevalent approach to Hebrew religion as a subject rather than 
as a part of life, and there is insufficient recognition of the abiding influences and 
contributions of the agricultural religious culture of Israel. In spite of this, however, 
it remains one of the best of recent books on the Hebrew religion. 


Ranston, Harry. The Old Testament Wisdom Books and Their Teaching. 

London: Epworth Press, 1930. 307 pages. 10 sh. 

This is an excellent introduction to the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 
It takes up in turn the Book of Proverbs, the Book of Job, the Song of Songs, and 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. The point of view throughout is that of the modern scholar. 
Each book is analyzed into its component parts, and the date of each section is dis- 
cussed, as well as its authorship and teachings. The influence of foreign thought 
upon the content of the books is also carefully discussed. When differing views are 
held as to the purpose or thought of a book, these are set forth fully and are critically 
reviewed. It is on the whole the best existing introduction to the Wisdom Books of 
the Old Testament. 


TEDESCHE, SIDNEY S. A Critical Edition of i Esdras. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. 131 pages. $2.00. 

Purporting to be a “critical” edition of Esdras, Rabbi Tedesche offers a text to 
support Professor Torrey’s well-known theory which was expressed in outline in his 
Ezra Studies. Naturally this work, which represents the author’s doctoral work under 
the direction of Professor Torrey, meets with his master’s approval; Professor Torrey 
contributes a Preface to the volume. The content is exactly what would be expected 
by anyone who is acquainted with the Torrey hypothesis. Tedesche repudiates the 
B text for one manufactured in the interest of his theory. There is unconscious hu- 


mor in his relegation of Fritzsche’s text as “‘eclectic,” while his own is in effect wholly 


based upon the assumptions of Professor Torrey’s conjectures. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
DaLMAN, GusTaF. Die Worte Jesu. 2d ed. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1930. x-++410 

pages. Unbound M. 25.00, bound M. 27.50. 

Pages 1-280 are a reprint of the first edition in which typographical errors have 
been corrected. Of the first edition pages 281-309 (‘‘Messianische Texte’’) have been 
dropped; and in their place this edition has an eighty-page discussion of the Lord’s 
Prayer, thirty pages of notes containing corrections and additions to the first edition, 
and two short notes to Jesus-Jeshua on the use of bread and wine at the Passover. 
The notes on the Lord’s Prayer are enriched with numerous quotations and parallels 
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from Jewish literature, and the author uses, in his interpretation of the Aramaic 
prayer which he reconstructs, his wide knowledge of that language. 


HirscH, EMANUEL. Jesus Christus der Herr. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1929 (2d rev. ed.). 92 pages. M. 3. 
A highly theological argument for the deity of Jesus which is basically a polemic 
against recent German studies of the origin of the gospels. Bultmann is particularly 
opposed. The author’s point of view is that of the traditional evangelical theology. 


RICHARD, Pau. The Scourge of Christ. Translated from the French by Linda 
Richard. New York: Knopf, 1929. 261 pages. $2.50. 
Poetic and mystical utterances in response to meditations about various aspects of 
the story of Jesus. There is much beauty in them; a Foreword testifies to the satis- 
faction which Rabindranath Tagore derives from constant reading. 


Ross, G. A. JoHNsTON. Why Preach Christ? Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 192g. vili+114 pages. $1.50. 
A scholarly and eloquent presentation of ‘a plea for the holy ministry,” with much 
fine human passion and with splendid breadth of outlook. 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT. Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 

Mohr, 1930. xvi-+-407 pages. Unbound M. 16, bound M. 10. 

In this volume the characteristic theories adumbrated in the concluding chapter of 
the author’s Geschichte der paulinischen Forschung are given strong, definite, and ex- 
tended presentation. The result is a completely eschatological interpretation of that 
mysticism which was the central item in Paul’s religious experience. Mysticism itself 
is defined by the author in near eschatological terminology as a transcending of the 
dualism of time and eternity, and the experiencing of eternal existence here and now. 
Schweitzer avers that for Paul this was no merely personal Christ-mysticism, but 
rather a literal Messiah-mysticism of a unique Jewish Christian variety. It grew di- 
rectly out of the intensification of the believer’s expectation of personal transforma- 
tion at the time of Jesus’ return as Messiah. The use of the vocabulary of gentile 
mysticism is granted to Paul; but it is insisted throughout that the apostle’s ideas 
were Jewish and eschatological. Thus Schweitzer counters the hellenistic tendencies 
of Bousset and Reitzenstein and the hellenistic-Jewish interpretation of Deissmann 
with a thorough-going Jewish-Christian eschatology. Only in the post-Pauline period 
is allowance made for a Christian mysticism that was hellenistic in character. 

To the student familiar with the rich and varied experiences of gentile mystics in 
the Graeco-Roman world, Schweitzer’s description of Pauline mysticism seems very 
constricted. The most obvious parallels in contemporary gentile religions are ignored, 
and an artificial genesis is attributed to a type of religious experience that developed 
naturally out of the social conditions of the period. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Acta Conventus Pragensis pro Studiis Orientalibus anno MCMX XIX celebrati. 
Olomucii, Salesia, 1930. 260 pages. Ke. 38. 
This is a collection of addresses in Latin, Czech, French, Russian, and Ruthenian, 
delivered at the 1930 meeting of the Prague section of the Apostolate of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. This is a Slavic Roman Catholic organization with headquarters at 
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Velehrad, the historic see of the “apostles of the Slavs” Cyril and Methodius, existing 
for the purpose of cultivating closer relations with the Eastern Orthodox churches. 
The addresses deal with various themes related to Orthodox theology and history. 


Bury, J. B. History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. Edited by R. H. 

Murray. Chicago: Macmillan, 1930. lxi+-175 pages. $3.75. 

The seven lectures here contained were delivered in 1908. The author died in 1927, 
having distinguished himself by work of lasting value in the history of the Roman 
Empire. The book is provided with a memoir of Professor Bury by Dr. R. H. Murray. 
The series includes two lectures on the “Syllabus of Errors,” three on the “Vatican 
Council,” one on the “Doctrine of Infallibility,” and one on the “Fall of the Tem- 
poral Power.” While necessarily much familiar ground is retraced, the lectures make 
a definite contribution. They are marked by that full research which gives a distinc- 
tive sureness to all Bury’s work. Pius IX appears in the light of an absolute and even 
tyrannical ruler, claiming rights which had not been claimed at Trent, and crushing 
a bewildered opposition party. Bury is himself impressed by the increased influence 
of the papacy in an environment hostile to its antiquated ideas. 


CLASSEN, WALTHER. Eintritt des Christentums in die Welt. Gotha: Leopold 

Klotz, 1930. 433 pages. M. 12. 

In a lucid, abbreviated, comprehensive manner Walther Classen’s new volume 
sketches Christianity’s conquest of Graeco-Roman culture from the first to the sixth 
centuries inclusive. The story begins with the emergence of the religious movements 
headed by John the Baptist and Jesus in Palestine and it ends with the Benedictines 
and Monte Cassino. It is a tale vividly told; for the author knows the life of ancient 
times and the topography of the Mediterranean world. At the end is an invaluable 
map recording the main ethnographic and physiographic factors involved in the social 
and religious developments of the period. Intended alike for the specialist and the 
non-historically educated, the book is better adapted to the latter than to the former. 


Frick, HeEInrIcH (ed). Marburger Theologische Studien. Heft I: Zur bib- 
lischen Theologie: Sakrament und Ethik bei Paulus von H. von Soden; 
Deus invisibilis von E. Fascher. Gotha: Klotz, 1930. 77 pages. M. 3.50. 
The former of these two essays deals with the literary and theological unity of 

I Cor., chaps. viii-x. It attacks the old problem of how Paul can have maintained the 

primacy of ethics in religion when he used language that might seem to make the 

Eucharist a magically operating sacrament. While von Soden admits that there is a 

sacramental emphasis in Paul, he thinks it secondary. Heitmiiller’s statement that 

if Paul had not found baptism and the Lord’s supper existing as sacraments then he 
would have had to make them such himself, is, in the opinion of von Soden, unjusti- 
fied. He thinks Paul would never have used this sacramental phraseology had it not 
been imposed upon him by the gentile community. 

Fascher studies the notion of the “invisible God” as it occurs throughout the Old 
and New Testaments. The essay is carefully documented, and constitutes a useful 
preliminary investigation for later Christian speculations on the Trinity. 


FULOP-MILLER, RENE. The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1930. xviiit+-523 pages. $5.00. 
Fiil6p-Miller knows the art of writing, and easily maintains the reader’s interest 
throughout a book that must contain more than two hundred thousand words. In- 
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deed the great human story of the Jesuits is here popularized as never before. It is a 
record of light and shade, but the author inclines to favorable judgments. The fasci- 
nation of the story lies largely in the depiction of character and in the narratives of 
the personal careers of men who devoted their lives, whether in evangelism or in in- 
trigue, to the sole end of furthering the cause of the Order. The whole constitutes a 
forcible lesson in the power of religious discipline to lead and control world affairs, 
Fiil6p-Miller is a modern liberal, and in the light of modern ideas he is more critical 
of Jesuit philosophy than of Jesuit morality. While principles of the Jesuits that once 
shocked the moralists have of late come to recognition, the modern mind has de- 
parted far from the Thomist Aristotelianism, to which, with few exceptions, Jesuits 


have clung. The book has an extensive bibliography but no footnotes. 


GEYER, BERNHARD and ZELLINGER, JOHANNES (eds.), Florilegium Patristicum 
tam veteris quam medii aevi auctores complectens. Bonn: Peter Hanstein. 
Fasc. IV: Quinti Septimii Florenti Tertulliani librum de Praescriptione 
Haereticorum addito S. Irenaei Adversus Haereses libro III, 3-4 post G. 
Rauschen iterum recensuit J. Martin (1930). 47 pages. M. 2. Fasc, VIII: 
M. Minucii Felecis Octavius. Recensuit J. Martin (1930). 86 pages. M. 
3.00, Fasc, XXII: SS. Eusebit Hieronymi et Aurelit Augustini epistulae 
mutuae. Edidit, prolegomenis et notis instruxit , J. Schmid (1930). 128 pages. 
M, 5.60. Fasc. XXIII: S. Aurelit Augustini Episcopi Hipponensis liber de 
vivendo Deo seu Epistula 147. Edidit M. Schmaus (1030). 34 pages. M. 
1.50, Fasc. XXIV: S, Aurelit Augustini Episcopi Hipponensis de doctrina 
christiana libros quattuor edidit H. J. Vogels (1930). 103 pages. M. 5. 

The very handy series of Patristic texts which began to appear under the editor- 
ship of G. Rauschen in 1904 is now notably progressing under the direction of its two 
new editors who have been guiding the enterprise for the last couple of years. These 
monographs, which are excellently edited and printed, will prove a boon to students 
who desire to read the Latin Fathers in the original, but find the present price of the 
respective volumes of the Corpus scriptorum ecclestasticorum latinorum prohibitive. 
A similar series for the Greek Fathers would surely find a hearty welcome. Except 
in Fasciculus J, Monumenta oevi apostolici and Fasciculus I, S. Justin apologine 
duae, and in portions of Fasciculus III, Greek writers have not thus far been included. 

Fasciculus IV and Fasciculus VIII are new editions, Each is thoroughly reworked, 
and presents both new bibliographical materials and additional textual data. In the 
case of Fasciculus VIII the revision is so thoroughgoing as to be essentially a com- 
pletely new edition and the name of the original editor (Rauschen) has quite properly 
been omitted from the title page. In view of the lively discussion that still revolves 
about Minucius Felix, it is particularly gratifying to have at hand a new edition of the 
text with a brief but important Introduction and extensive annotations bearing on 
matters textual, literary, and historical, Fasciculus XXII contains “Prolegomena” of 
twenty-four pages describing the setting for this interchange of letters between 
Jerome and Augustine and presenting an analysis of the four most important prob- 
lems involved in the correspondence, viz., (1) the authority of the Septuagint in 
relation to the value Jerome’s new rendering made from the Hebrew, (2) the inter- 
pretation of Gal. 2:11-14, (3) the origin of the human soul, and (4) the correct un- 
derstanding of James 2:10. It is a great convenience to have this selection of letters— 


nineteen in all—brought together for the purpose of acguainting one with these out- 
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standing individuals of fifth-century Christianity in discussions on questions of vital 
importance to that age. Fasciculus XXIII presents another phase of the versatile 
Augustine’s interest. The question of the believer’s seeing God raises psychological 
problems already discussed more in detail by the editor M. Schmaus in his Die 
psychologische Trinitatslehre des hl. Augustinus (Minster, 1927). The text of the 
Christian Doctrine (Fasciculus XXIV) is in the main the Benedictine (Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina, XXXIV) without annotations. 


Heerinc, G. J. Der Siindenfall des Christentums. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1930. 

xi-++278 pages. Unbound M. 10.00, bound M. 12.00. 

Prof. Heering of Leiden is remembered with good will by all who met or heard 
him in America last year. This volume is a German edition of a Dutch work: an 
English translation (George Allen and Unwin) is immediately forthcoming. Dr. 
Heering examines the relation between militarism and Christianity, and sees here 
the greatest failure of Christianity. With a zeal for the Gospel which makes him 
“more than a pacifist,” the author seeks the complete separation of war-mindedness 
from Christianity. 

HERMELINK, HetnricH. Das Marburger Religionsgespraich, 1529-1929. Go- 

tha: Leopold Klotz, 1930. 87 pages. M. 3.00. 

Sermons, lectures, and addresses delivered at the four hundredth anniversary 
(1929), of the Marburg Colloquy, with a list of the members of the conference, Ger- 


man and foreign. 


HUTCHINSON, PavL. Men Who Made the Churches, Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press. 1930. 212 pages. $1.50. 

This collection of eight brief biographies of church founders goes only a little 
way toward answering the question: Where did the churches come from? Luther, 
Cromwell, John Knox, John Bunyan, George Fox, John Wycliffe, John Wesley, and 
Alexander Campbell make up the list of subjects. Indeed the book is little more than 
portrait sketches, though the author possesses that rare ability of catching the salient 
points in a great career and setting them forth with a few bold strokes. The book 
is evidently intended for the general reader who has neither time nor inclination to 
read the great biographies of this galaxy, but even those who profess scholarly inter- 
ests might well read through this little volume, not necessarily for new facts, but 
rather to gain some instruction as to how to make the great men of the past live again, 
INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. Evangelicals at Havana. New York: Committee on 

aie : . * 

Co-operation in Latin America, 1920. 174 pages. $0.25. 

This little volume is devoted to a description of a Congress held in Havana, Cuba, 
in June, 1029, made up of delegates representing the severa) Evangelical churches 
which are conducting educational and mission work in Hispanic America. The coun- 
tries chiefly represented were those bordering on the Caribbean, though there were 
representatives from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Peru and Venezuela, and 
the United States. The author, the Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, is thoroughly familiar with present-day Latin America and dis- 
cusses the conference under such heads as “Atmosphere,” “Preparation,” ‘‘Proc- 
esses,” and "Sienificance.” The conlerence resulted in putting into immediate opera- 
tion a number of practical projects such as establishing a union seminary in each 


geographica) center of the Caribbean; in projecting a course of study in reli- 
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gious education to be written by nationals, and in approving a plan for the forma- 
tion of a Latin American Federation of Churches, This conference presents an ex. 
cellent example of the progress being made in practical co-operation in Christian 


missions among the Evangelical churches. 


Jucie, Martin. Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium, tomus IIT, 
Theologie dogmaticae Gracco-Russorum Expositio. Paris: Letouzey et 
Ane, 1930. 510 pages. 

This is the third volume of an exhaustive treatment of the Eastern Orthodox 
dogmatic theology, written by a Roman Catholic scholar who is a recognized author- 
ity in that field, It deals with the teaching of the Russian church regarding the 
sacraments. It is an authoritative, well-documented, and fair treatment of the sub- 
ject, 

Kocu, Huco. Cathedra Petri. Giessen: Alfred Topelmann, 1930. xili4-188 
pages. M. 12. 

This Roman Catholic modernist, who for two decades has made Cyprian his par- 
ticular topic of research, now comes to the defense of his earlier work on Cyprian 
und der romische Primat published as XXXV, 1 of “Texte und Untersuchungen” in 
1910. The present monograph is directed particularly against the criticisms of Erich 
Caspar, Primatus Petri (Weimar, 1927). The key-passage in Cyprian (De ecclesiae 
unitate, chaps. iv f.), where Matt. 16:18 f. and John 20:21-23 are cited, ought not 
in the opinion of Koch to be understood as intended to substantiate the later and 
present-day notion of the primacy of the Cathedra Petri, Rather, Cyprian cited 
Peter in support of the validity and authority of the church in general and of the 
bishops’ office in particular, while the recognition of Roman primacy was a supple- 
mentary feature due to the later attendant circumstances and not to any deduction 
of Cyprian from the Scriptural texts. All that he understood the texts to affirm was 





the unity of the church and the solidarity of the episcopate—‘“as a bishop Peter had 
his successors in all bishops; he was only the first bishop of the church, the primal 
bishop” (p. 167). Or again, the church of the third century knew only an episcopal 
office based on Matt. 16:18 f., it did not know a “papacy” (p. 179). The book is a 
very thoroughgoing piece of research that will need to be read and pondered by every 
student of the rise of the papacy. 


Leuse, Hans. Reformation und Humanismus in England. Leipzig: D. Wer- 

ner Scholl, 1930. 38 pages. M. 2. 

A condensed lecture on religious aspects of English literature in the Reformation 
period. The footnotes are numerous and bibliographically suggestive. 

MULLER, Kart. Aus der akademischen Arbeit. Vortrage und Aufsdtze. Tu- 

bingen: Mohr, 19030. 356 pages. M. 15.50. 

The venerable author presents in this book a collection of lectures and essays. 
They cover church-historical interests from the beginnings of Christianity to the 
present day. The following studies deserve particular attention because they review 
significant phases of the history of the church under new aspects: The Kingdom of 
God and the demons in the ancient church; the law of celibacy for all baptized 


Christians in the ancient church; Constantine and the Christian church; church or- 
s 
ganization in ancient Christianity; Calvin and the beginnings of the French church 


of the Huguenots. The autobiography which lends the title to the volume and 
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which describes the development of Miller's work in the fleld oi church history is 


fascinating. It gives an insight into the mind and the workshop of a diligent, selt- 


denying scholar. 


Orient und Occident. Blatter fiir theologie, ethic und sociologie. Leipzig: Hin- 

richs, 1930. 96 pages. Each, M. 5. 

This new periodical publication aims to bridge over the gulf which separate the 
Eastern Orthodox and the Western cultures. A fair proportion of the articles is writ- 
ten by outstanding Russian theological and philosophical thinkers such as Bulgakov, 
Arsenyev, and Berdyaev. As such, it is an important means of acquaintance with 
the living thought of the leaders of Eastern Orthodoxy. Hitherto, three numbers 
have been published. 


Raver, Max (ed.). Origenes Werke. Bd. 1X: Die Homilien zu Lukas in der 
Ubersetzung des Hieronymous und die griechischen Reste der Homilien und 
des Lukas—Kommentars. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1930. lxviii-+-324 pages. Un- 
bound M. 32.50, bound M. 38.50. 

This is the thirty-fifth volume of the notable series “‘Die griechischen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.” A brief Introduction furnishes information 
about the occasion, date, and place of writing of Origen’s homilies and commentary 


on Luke. So far as the commentary is concerned, the data prove to be very scanty, 


” 


and about all that can be known is that it was written later than the great commen- 
tary on Matthew which was composed at Caesarea after the year 244. More is known 
about the homilies. Jerome was acquainted with thirty-five of these, which he trans- 
lated about the year 390. Yet Jerome’s rendering, while literally accurate when he 
translates the full text, was sometimes only a summary condensation, or even a col- 
lection of excerpts. And from Origen’s own statements in other connections, there is 
evidence that there were still more homilies on Luke which Jerome failed altogether 
to mention. The homilies were actual sermons preached by Origen, but at what time 
and to what audiences cannot be so satisfactorily determined. They belong in all 
probability to his first stay at Caesarea about the year 216 or after his settlement 
there about 231. Jerome’s Latin and the surviving fragments of the Greek original 
are carefully assembled in parallel columns with an extensive critical apparatus. All 
of this is supplemented by detailed Indices of scriptural] passages, Latin and Greek 
proper names, and a subject Index for both Latin and Greek words which consti- 
tutes virtually a concordance for the entire text. Like the other volumes in this 
series, this is an indispensable tool for all students concerned with research upon 

Origen. 

STEGEMANN, VIKTOR. Astrologie und Universalgeschichte: Studien und Inter- 
pretationen cu den Dionystaka des Nonnos von Panopolis (Stoicheia. Heft 
YX). Mit einer Sternkarte. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1930. viii4-257 
pages. M. 18. 

Nonnus, the Egyptian Greek poet of the fifth century A.D., is a somewhat lone- 


some soul. He is not readily accepted into the fellowship of either Christian or pagan 
writers. While it is conceded that he was a Christian when he composed his rather 
insipid metrical paraphrase of the Gospel of John, one does not readily admit that 
Nonnus after his acceptance of Christianity could have devoted even his type of 


poetic skill to so elaborate an exposition of heathen mythology as is given in hisé 
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Dionysiaca, On the other hand, the literary inferiority of this poem does not add to 
its author’s prestige among pagan writers. The present volume is a much needed 
help toward a better understanding and juster appreciation of Nonnus’ work. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Franz Boll and R. Reitzenstein, Stegemann employs the astral 
interests of the fifth century as the key to the interpretation of Nonnus, “Astrolog- 
ical teaching on the one hand, and late Egyptian (Greek?) belief in aeons on the 
other, meet and fuse in the soul of this last great master of Greek speech.” From 
this point of view Nonnus was no insignificant dilletante simply amusing himself 
with words, but was genuinely a philosopher whose significance for his age can be 
understood only when one has properly comprehended the now strange garment in 
which his thought is clothed. After a very thoroughgoing piece of research, Stege- 
mann concludes that no other ancient author used astrology so fundamentally as did 
Nonnus to interpret the meaning of world-history. He propounded a philosophy of 
history in terms of Orphic and Persian cosmology yet he made of the elements a new 
creation of great significance for his own age. “For the first time we divine from the 
tendencies and fundamental ideas of this poet something of the religious hopes and 
expectations contributing toward the final and most substantial, and therefore the 
most enduring, service rendered by the Roman Empire—the institutes of Justinian” 
(p. 205). Interpreted thus, Nonnus deserves vastly more attention than has cus- 
tomarily been accorded him by historians. 


STEGEMANN, VIKTOR. Aungustins Gottesstaat. Tubingen: Mohr, 1928. 80 
pages. M. 4.40. 

The significance of this essay lies in its characterization of Augustine’s thought on 
the “civitas Dei” as determined by his system of Christian metaphysics. The author 
shows how this system was founded upon a peculiar interpretation of the selfi-con- 
sciousness, an interpretation in which Christian and Platonic elements could be 
combined. The results of such an approach are not entirely convincing, but they 
include an interesting discussion of the influences of Ambrose, Origen, and Philo 
upon Augustine. At any rate, Stegemann has called attention to Philonic elements 
in Augustine’s philosophy of the “city of God” which must be taken into serious 
consideration in all future attempts to understand the greatest Christian thinker of 
antiquity. 

THOMSON, S. Harrison. Johannis Wycliff Summa de Ente (Libri Primi Trac- 
tatus Primus et Secundus). New York: Clarendon Press, 1930. 119 pages. 
$3.50. 

This book is a scholarly edition of the opening portion of the Summa de Ente. 
The work as a whole consists of two books, each containing six tractates, Four of the 
twelve tractates have been edited for the Wycliff Society by M. H. Dziewicki, viz., 
Book 1, 3 and 4, and Book II, 1 and 3. Dr. Thomson here presents the first two trac- 


tates of Book I. His studies of other sections are already well advanced, and he 
projects the completion of the whole treatise. The book is admirable in appearance. 


It has a thirty-five-page Introduction, the Latin text, based on two manuscripts of 
ca. 1400 and 1433 respectively, footnotes indicating variants, and Indices. In the 


Introduction the manuscripts are described, with criticism of the judgments of 
Loserth and Dziewicki on them. An English summary of the two tractates is also 


provided. 
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VOLLRATH, WILHELM, Das Augsburger Bekenntnis und seine bedeutung fiir 
die gegenwart. Leipzig. A. Deichertschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1930. vili-+ 
78 pages. M. 2.50. 

A short popular exposition of the Confession of Augsburg issued in connection 

with the Genera) Evangelical Lutheran Conference, 1930. 

WEBER, MAx. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. Translated 
by Talcott Parsons. New York: Scribners, 1930. xi--292 pages. $3.00. 

A long overdue transiation of the late Professor Weber’s epoch-making study 

Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, published in 1904-5. 

The translation is made from the improved German edition of 1920, and is preceded 


by a useful Foreword by R. H. Tawney. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Como, JoHN F. In the Light of the Supernatural. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
4 , . + ‘Wg —_ 
lishing House, 1930. 69 pages. $1.25. 

The book, far from living up to its sub-title (“Some difficulties in Christian 
Theology removed”), is merely an exposition of the traditional dualism of carnal 
and spiritual man, with a slight flavoring of scientific jargon. 

Dentson, J. H. The Enlargement of Personality. New York: Scribners, 1930. 
Xxii-+340 pages. $3.00. 

An entertaining exposition of the thesis that the outstanding force in the develop- 
ment of character is a man’s picture of himself. Our handicaps are largely the mis- 
takes in this portraiture; religious conversion is the adoption of a new picture from 
which follows new conduct; and salvation is the domination of one’s life by a picture 
which is consonant with one’s interests and abilities. 

Gps, JESSIE WISEMAN. Evolution and Christianity. Privately printed by the 
author, 319 South Lauderdale Street, Memphis, Tennessee, 1930. vii 222 
pages. 

A Fundamentalist’s tirade against evolution. 

Joap, C. E. M. The Present and Future of Religion. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. 310 pages. $2.00. 

The present decline and future prospects of religion in England constitute the 
subject matter of this recent book by the young English philosopher and author. 
In his volume entitled Matter, Life and Value, published in 19209, he outlined a meta- 
physic which might be designated as pluralistic realism. In this later volume he dis- 
cusses the state of religion in England, analyzes the reasons for its admitted decline 
and endeavors to indicate the conditions which must be satisfied if it is to revive. 
His interest in religion is that “neither of a believer nor a sceptic, but of an absorbed 
spectator.” His net conclusion is that “either a new religion wil) take the field, which, 
not challenging the modern scientific conception of the universe, is fitted to appeal 
to the modern educated intelligence, or the Christian Churches must cease to main- 
tain propositions which are in flagrant contradiction with known facts.” Written in 
a witty and lively vein, the book is a criticism of religions and a justification of re- 


ligion. 
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PREACHING AND WORSHIP 

BeTTs, GEORGE H., EISELEN, FREDERICK C., and CoE, GEORGE A. Keligion and 

Conduct. The report of a conference held at Northwestern University, No- 

vember 15-10, 1929. New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. 288 pages. $2.00. 

The conference is a valuable method for the advancement of knowledge. Various 
points of view are succinctly set forth; these are subjected to question and criticism; 
further elucidation is then given by the author. Naturally finality is not reached 
but processes of thinking are clarified. This is well illustrated when Wieman dis- 
cusses religion as worshipiul problem-solving ; Freeman insists on ideas as the direct- 
ing agencies in conduct ; Coe calls for a study of the control of the church by economic 
motives, Sadler says that the therapeutic value of religion resides in the belief in God 
and immortality. Bower finds the significance of religion in the revaluaton of values. 
Artman insists that unsectarian religion may now be taught in all public schools. 
Rugh denies that the teaching of religion is the business of the schools. Mrs. Char- 
ters finds ideals inherent in the universe. Here there is disagreement, psychological, 
educational, theological. But there is also enthusiastic agreement that the problem 
must be further studied, that fuller experimentation must be made, and that the 
meaning of religion in human life must be clarified. This book is a good indication 
of the present state of thought on the relation of religion to the motivation of con- 
duct, 
Botton, Dorotuy G., and BuRLEIGH, Harry T. (eds.). Old Songs Hymnal. 


Words and Melodies from the State of Georgia. New York: Century, 19209. 

187 pages. $1.50. 

This is the first attempt to gather negro spirituals into a hymn-book, but it is 
doubtful, in the mind of this reviewer, just how valuable such a collection might 
prove to a worshiping congregation. Both the dialect and the melody are difficult 
for other than American negroes to render, and the crudity of the religious ideas 
expressed would seem to make them unfit for the use of others. However, their use 
by choirs has already become quite common and no doubt a few among them will be 
used by congregations, and will ultimately find their place among the hymns of the 
church, 

Day, Louise HasKELL. The Bible in Art. New York: Scribner’s, 1930. xviii 


+306 pages. $2.00. 

This anthology is symptomatic of the ardent interest in scriptural iconography, 
which is one of the phenomena of the present period in American life. The collection 
consists of some two hundred Bible stories that have been frequently depicted in art. 
Most of these are from the canonical narratives of the Old and New Testaments. 
Too few of them are from the apocrypha. In the Table of Contents only, are the 
source references given. In the stories themselves considerable liberty is taken in 
altering the language of the original text. Of this license the scholar cannot approve. 
There is an adequate Subject Index at the end. The King James version, which to 


date has been the standard English text for iconographic studies, is employed through- 


out the canonical renditions. 
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Munro, Harry C. The Pastor and Religious Education. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1930. 227 pages. $1.50. 

There is a discernible tendency within recent years to center religious education in 
the total operation of the parish. This appears to be a reaction from an earlier tend- 
ency for religious education to be set up on its own account as a relatively separate 
operation having its own specialized administrative unit, its own personnel, its own 
curriculum, and its own procedure. As a result there has grown up with the total 
church a dualism of function represented by the more traditional] preaching and wor- 
shiping functions on the one hand and the educational function, on the other. It is 
to this problem that Mr, Munroe addresses his recent book, The author believes that 
all the enterprises carried on in the local church should be considered as different func- 
tions of the total unified parish, He believes that the pastor should be the organiz- 
ing center of that program, being quite as much concerned with the processes of re- 
ligious education, which should suffuse the entire parish operation, as with preaching 
or the conduct of worship or general church administration. He advocates a unified 
local church program, tending toward gradation in all the functions involved in 
churchmanship according to age-levels. This discussion is significant as being a clear 
and convincing statement of what appears to be an emergent movement in the inte- 
gration of the program of the local church. The discussion is well supported with 
concrete illustrations. 

MISSIONS 
Buck, Oscak M. /ndia Looks to Her Future. 1930. 214 pages. $0.60. 
Six studies on India for adult study group. 
Harper, IRENE M. The Golden Sparrow. 1930. 150 pages. $0.75. 

A course on India for Junior boys and girls, Twelve lessons, 

HULBERT, WINIFRED. West Indian Treasures. 1930. 161 pages. $0.75. 

Ten chapters on the West Indies, for adults. 

LABAREE, CLARA G. Bhaskar and His Friends, 1030. 110 pages. $0.75. 

A course on India for primary children. Twelve lessons. 

McConneELL, DorotuHy F., and ForsytH, MARGARET E. Sugar is Sweet. 1930. 

122 pages. $0.75. 

A course on the Caribbean Islands for junior boys and girls. Thirteen lessons. 
Roser, Isaset B. The Star of India. 1930. 192 pages. $0.75. 

Twelve chapters prepared for young people. 

St. JoHN, CHARLES W. Porto Rican Neighbors. 1930. 98 pages. $1.00. 

Six stories for children. 

Wacner, Mapet G. Children of Sea and Sun. 1930. 122 pages. $0.75. 
A course on the Caribbean Islands, for Primary boys and girls. Ten lessons. 


The foregoing eight mission study books are published by the Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Brooks, RacHEL Gieason. The Artistic Achievement of a Rural Community, 
Southold, N. Y.: Long Island Traveler Print, 1930. 78 pages. $0.60. 
Tells the story of artistic community activities of the Long Island village of 
Southold. 


CANAVARRO, MARIE DE S. The Poison Orchid. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1930. 194 pages. $2.00, 

Fiction portraying life in the Far East and describing Hindu and Thibetan condi- 
tons, 

DANIELSON, FRANCES W. The Practice Siory-telling Class. Boston: Pilgrim 

" 

Press, 1930. 105 pages. $1.25. 

Suggestions through the medium of an imaginary class to assist leaders in meeting 
typical objections, to illustrate the kind of response to be expected and how this re- 
sponse may guide the class thought. 

Datta, Dwryapas. Behold the Man or Keshub and the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somay. Comilla, India: Published by the author, Kandhirparh, 1930. xvii-- 
289 pages. Rs. 1.8. 

An attempt to portray in clearer outlines the historical origins and position of the 
movement in India known as Brahmo Somaj. 

Frick, HEINRICH (ed.). Marburger theologische Studien, Heft 3: Zur syste- 
matischen Theologie. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1930. 44 pages, M. 2.40. 
Two short essays, one by the editor on “Ideogram, Mythology and the Word,” 


and one by Theodor Siegfried on “Kant and Schleiermacher.” 


GRAPEWIN, Cuartes. The Bronze Bull. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1930. 130 pages. $1.75. 


The ideal of political reform presented through the medium of fiction. 


GRENFELL, Sir Witrrep. The Fishermen’s Saint. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1930. ix-+-56 pages. $1.00. 
Address delivered on the occasion of the author's installation as rector of St. An- 


drews University, November, 1929. 


HARNACK, ADOLF VON. Aus der Werkstatt des Vollendeten. Giessen: Topel- 

mann, 1930. 302 pages. Bound M. 11., unbound M. 8.50. 

This collection of papers, edited by the son of the late Professor Harnack who 
died June 10, 1930, constitutes the final number in the seven volumes of “Reden und 
Aufsatzen.” The papers range over a wide field of interest. Some are autobiograph- 
ical, others are concerned with problems of historical science, others are biographical 
or congratulatory addresses. 

McLean, Rozert N. Jumping Beans. New York: Friendship Press, 1930. 115 
pages. $1.00. 

Stories depicting the life of the poor Mexican laborer, particularly on the southern 
border of the United States. 








